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FAMILIAR ACTS 





THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 











No matter what the thermometer 
reads outside, American ingenuity 
has brought June weather within 
reach of your finger tips, inside. 
So, too, no matter what the calen- 
dar says, the pause that refreshes 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola has be- 
come a year-’round affair. Once 
the “soft drink season” started 
and closed with the baseball sea- 


son. In the beginning, soda foun- 
tains and refreshment stands shut 
down in winter. And then they 
found that... thirst knows no sea- 
son. People wanted year-round 
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refreshment and they knew that 
they always got it in ice-cold 
Coca-Cola. 

Of course, it didn’t happen all 
at once. It took a lot to put 
Coca-Cola where you could get 
it whenever and wherever your 
thirst asked for it. More than a 
million retail outlets offering this 
delicious refreshment tell you that 
you need never be thirsty... re- 
gardless of time, temperature or 
season. 

Coca-Cola itself didn’t just hap- 
pen. It was produced to provide 





a soft drink with a unique flavor 
that was “delicious and refresh- 
ing.” You taste its quality. Behind 
its making is the finished art that 
comes from a lifetime of practice. 

The trucks, coolers, bottles, 
cartons, signs and soda fountains 
that display the trade-mark 
“Coca-Cola” have become as fa- 
miliar and American as baseball 
and election day. You had a hand 
in all this. In fact, your hand on 
an ice-cold bottle of Coca-Cola 
is the symbol of the pause that 
refreshes, 





Your desire for its quality 
and years of work have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows...and have made 
the pause that refreshes 
America’s favorite moment. 
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TER-ELECTION DECISIONG............P. 9 
This week climaxes the century’s most hectic 
political campaign. This week, winner and loser 
will realize, as will millions of other Americans, 
that directly ahead is a fast-moving period for 
this nation. Because of the campaign vital de- 
cisions were sidetracked. Now they are due for 
action. This article presents a completely 
rounded picture of what the United States faces 
in the coming months .. . how our attitudes 
toward events in Europe, the Orient, in the 
Western Hemisphere will be placed squarely 
before the President, the Congress and the peo- 
ple for action. 


AMERICA’S NEW ARM Y...........c..ccsccceses. P. 11 
This nation is in the process of whipping to- 
gether a crack armed force. What will it be used 
for? That question is uppermost in the minds of 
millions of families. Will it be an expeditionary 
force? Will it be a match for Germany? Just 
what are we defending? The answers are all 
presented here after analysis of latest and ex- 
clusive information from Washington officials. 


WAR THREAT IN THE CARIBBEAN....P. 13 
More and more dispatches from Washington 
deal with French possessions in the Americas. 
How important are they to our defense network? 
This article, written after exhaustive research, 
presents the problem in a clear light . . . reveals 
what Washington is thinking and saying about 
possible French collaboration with Germany... 
reveals action “short” and not so “short of war” 
which might be taken by this nation. 


A U.S.-GERMAN BREAK NEAR? ee a 
Last week Mr. Roosevelt laughed when a re- 
porter reminded him that the United States and 
Germany still maintained diplomatic relations. 
There’s a story behind that laugh .. . a story 
which gives the background information for a 
possible rupture in U.S.-German relations. Dip- 
lomats aren’t saying much—publicly—but 
enough hints have been produced lately to make 
this article extremely timely. 


MASTER PLAN FOR ARMS OUTPUT..P. 15 
One thing defense-minded officials are deter- 
mined to avoid—that is the mistake made by 
British defense officials. These “do nots” for 
America are contained in a confidential report 
made by a member of the National Defense 
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Commission. Here we explain how officials plan 
to realize in the quickest possible time America’s . 
“war potential”—a rate of arms production un- 
equaled anywhere in the world. 


DEFENSE SPENDING RISEG................ P. 20 
This week’s Pictogram charts the rapid rise per 
month of defense spending. The text which ac- 
companies this graphic presentation reveals what 
the Army and Navy are now getting for their 
money ... and what they expect to receive in 
the near future. Incidentally, “on hand” and “on 
order” are still phrases with meaning to Wash- 
ington. 


PHILIPPINES: TROUBLE SPOT.............P. 28 


While the diplomats sit and talk, the generals 
and admirals are at work in the Philippines. One 


thing is certain... the islands are a plum... 
the Japanese like plums . . . the Japanese are 
good pluckers .. . the United States doesn’t in- 


tend to be a sucker. See what this week’s News- 
gram means when it reports Uncle Sam means 
business in the Pacific. 


PAYING THE DEFENSE BILL................P. 30 
Headache for Secretary Morgenthau is how to 
pay for the defense program. By this time the 
fiscal experts are convinced that, no matter how 
high taxes may soar, they will still trail behind 
the arms budget. The revenue program now be- 
ing mapped is accurately reported in the Finance 
Week, along with a problem uneasily recognized 
by Washington as that of credit inflation. 
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IN THE BEAUTIFUL 1941 CHRYSLER} 


eee The more powerful Spitfire engine combines amazingly 
with Fluid Drive and Vacamatie Transmission! 





PITFIRE power! Fluid smoothness! 

You'll find it hard to decide which 

of these Chrysler qualities amazes you 
most! 


The 112 and 137 horsepower 
Spitfire engines have multiple jet 
carburetors... with jets for slow 
speeds... normal speeds... the “Spit- 
fire”’ jet for lightning acceleration. A 
great contribution to more horse- 
power with economy! 


Tremendous power... smooth with 
the liquid smoothness of Fluid Drive 
and its new automatic safety control, 
which results from the new Vaca- 
matic Transmission! 


And so simple! You control all 
normal driving with the throttle. 


Gear ratios adjust themselves auto- 
matically as you drive . . . yet you’re 
always in perfect control. The car 
never does the unexpected on hills or 
in any other driving situation. To the 


NEW AIRFLOW BODIES 





TAILORED TO YOUR TASTE! 


thrill of Fluid Driving is added an § 
amazing new perfection of steering 
...light-touch, steady, sure! You 
never before felt so safe, so comfort- 
able at the wheel! 


Try this great new driving sensa- 
tion at your Chrysler dealer’s. See the 
beautiful Chrysler for 1941... and get 
the car that’s tailored to your taste. 
Now you can suit your taste as nevef 
before... not only in color schemes, 
but upholstery ... broadcloths, pile 
fabrics, leathers. . . plaids, two-tones 
and novelties. Allin a car of amazing 
beauty ... with Spitfire power and 
fluid smoothness! Drive the beautiful 
Chrysler for 1941 today! 


*Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, 
Every Thursday, 9 to 10 P.M..E.S.T. 
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Decision on war or peace is not one that will be made by this country; is 
one that will be made by Germany and Jap2n. U. S. Government has no intent to 
declare war; no desire to take on the obligations that war involves. But: U. S. 
does intend to give every aid to Great Britain, does intend to defend the Philip- 
pines so long as they are American property; does intend to keep possible ene- 
mies out of this hemisphere. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Campaign arguments confused the country on attitude of this Government toward 
war. Actually, American policy is this: to do everything possible to become a 
supply base for Britain; to take all possible steps short of war to keep open sup= 
ply lines to Britain; to defend every part of this nation--including its posses- 
sions--from attack, either direct or indirect. Important to remember: Britain 
does not need an army, doesn't even have a job at present for its own army. Britain 
doesn't yet need money. Britain does need equipment; does need ships. 








Prospect is NOT that U. S. will declare war on Germany to aid Britain. 
Rather: Prospect more nearly is that Germany might declare enmity for the United 
States; might move to strike by sabotage, and otherwise, at American industries 
supplying the British; might strike by fifth-column movements in Latin America to 
divert U. S. attention. Prospect is NOT that U. S. will declare war on Japan. 
Rather: Prospect is that this country gradually will refuse to supply the Japanese 
with materials that can be used against the United States. Also: Prospect is that 
Japan may attack American interests; may attack in a way to jeopardize the Amer- 
ican-owned Philippines. 








Result: Either this country will defend itself and its territory or it will 
Sink to the level of an inferior nation. It is highly improbable that any Presi- 
dent would sacrifice American rights without a fight; would voluntarily violate 
his oath of office. Key decisions are two: (1) whether to aid Great Britain with 
everything short of war; (2) whether to defend territory over which the Ameri- 
can flag flies. With those decisions made, question of war or peace rests with 
Germany and Japan. 





What of the war? What of the chance now for a peace offensive? What is 
the next turn as it may affect U. S.? With the American election out of the way, 
war's tempo can rise again; can be relieved of much uncertainty in decisions of 
the world's most powerful nation. 





Answer on peace: It simply is not in the cards. One side or the other must 
be beaten. The reason: Suggestion of peace is based upon idea that Britain could 













(over) 
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keep her empire, with Germany to dominate Europe. But: Britain cannot exist eco- 
nomically except as middleman, financier and shipper for the continent of Europe; 
cannot simply sit out in the Atlantic with her ports idle, her warehouses rather 
empty, her banks without business as Germany takes over. 


Answer on war: Present most serious threat is at sea. British people are 
standing up under air attack; are increasing the power of their return blows; are 
supplementing their own production with more and more American production. But: 
German air and submarine attack is taking a heavy toll of shipping; is raising 
again the threat of blockade for Britain. Meaning: Britain is going to need more 
U. S. destroyers; is going to need more U. S. flying boats, more patrol vessels 
of all kinds; is going to need more merchant vessels. 





Elsewhere: Greece: Probably to fall under German-Italian domination and to 
be used as an air base. Italy: in a very bad way internally, owing to lack of all 
kinds of supplies. France: no longer of consequence as a nation, but of very much 
consequence as owner of 50 destroyers, 62 submarines, 14 cruisers wanted by war- 
ring Germany. Germany: still going strong with the help of accumulated raw ma- 
terials and labor taken from conquered nations. Spain: like Italy, a prisoner 
of Germany. 


Chance of breaking German hold on Europe now appears to be small; is going 
to devend upon a very long war. 





Rapid speed-up in the defense effort at home lies just ahead. Flow of cash 
dollars into tools for making defense weapons, into factories, into rifles and 
clothing and warships and airplanes is reaching formidable proportions; is to 
push ahead toward a $600,000,000 monthly level by spring. 


Big present problem: to keep this vast flow of money from touching off in- 
flation; to impose defense industry upon other industry in a way that will avoid 
competition for goods and a rising spiral of prices; to induce labor to go easy on 
wage demands. Defense Commission is working now to tie small industry into de- 
fense: is working to bring the expansive automobile industry into mass produc- 
tion of standardized bombers; is striving to sidetrack a possible bottleneck in 
steel manufacturing. 








Armament for U. S. and aid for Britain is rapidly moving out of the blueprint 
Stage: is ranidly escuming very formidable proportions. Result: The business 
boom develonvins, in this country will go on to new highs; will reach very large 
proportions in 1941. 


Labor: Signs accumulate that workers are preparing to make widespread wage 
demends. Problem of saticfying labor without getting a big price rise is to prove 
difficult of solution. Taxes: New laws are to fail to provide any large propor- 
tion of needed revenue, are to be followed by other, tighter laws. Latin Amer- 
ica: Plans for educating South America to an understanding of United States are 
growing in scope; are to be supplemented by a very substantial flow of American 
dollars. Conscription: Suddenly a very real factor in the lives of very many 
Americans. 
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INSIST ON SEALTEST LABORATORY SUPERVISION 


What a vital part MILK plays in our nation’s diet! And how 
essential it is that this vital food should have the utmost 


protection. SUPERVISED 


To give added assurance of quality and purity, Sealtest by Sealtest 
— a network of laboratories over a large part of : MEN IN WHITE” 

merica. In the dairy plants of many member-companies, 
Sealtest “Men in White” are constantly testing, checking, 
Supervising the production of milk. 

Yet this supervision costs you no more. Let the red-and- 
white Sealtest Symbol be your guide to wholesome, nourish- 
ing milk, ice cream and other dairy products. Look for that 
Symbol when you buy. 


Sealtest, Inc. and its member-companies are subsidiaries of 
National Dairy Products Corporation 
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Preparing to Mobilize Draftees . . . Expansion of Arms Plants . . . 


Coming Inquiries on Election . . 


The presidential election and selec- 
tion of the first contingent of draftees 
hold attention in America, while 
across the seas a new war, Italy’s 
thrust against Greece, leaps into the 
international picture In pre- 
election appeals, heads of both major 
political parties pledge to the nation 
an ultimate American supremacy in 
the air and approve the British appeal 
for 12,000 more American fighting 
planes .. . In the election aftermath 
are federal grand jury consideration 
of alleged violations of the Corrupt 
Practices Act, the Hatch Act and 
other regulatory laws, in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, and Sen- 
ate investigations in Illinois, West 
Virginia and other States. 


* @& @ 


President Roosevelt plans to ask 
Congress for enlarged program of air- 
plane production for American de- 
fense ... tells the press he envisions 
construction of new plane-manufac- 
turing plants to reach a production 
capacity of 50,000 fighting planes an- 
nually, present production facilities 
being overtaxed by American and 
British orders . . . Defense contracts 
for the Army and Navy clear in a 
steady stream through the Defense 
Commission . .. Awards involve con- 
tracts for construction or extension 
of many industrial plants, including 
powder plants, and for production of 
equipment and supplies generally, all 
running high into the millions... 
Through the mails speed official lists 
of the 9,000 serial numbers drawn at 
the draft lottery in Washington when 
President Roosevelt and the Secre- 
taries of War and the Navy officiated 
. .. The lists and instructions go to 
6,177 selective service boards in the 
U.S., with a view to mobilizing 800,- 
000 young men for defense training by 
next July 1. 


x kk 


Washington watches closely devel- 
opments in the Balkans and the 
Italian invasion of Greece . . . 4.500 
American citizens in Greece are re- 
ported to’be mostly Greeks national- 
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. Survey of St. Lawrence Power 


ized here who returned to their home- 
land to live . . . American, British, 
Turkish and Greek flags wave in 
patriotic processions on the streets of 
Athens . . . Italian forces and Greek 
defenders battle along the Albanian 
frontiers British Government 
promises aid to Greece, planning na- 
val and air moves in attempts to stem 
the Italian war machine and to strike 
from British bases across the Mediter- 
ranean ... Turkey’s President, Ismet 
Inonu, refers to Britain as Turkey’s 
ally, but in a speech before the Na- 
tional Assembly says Turkey will not 
enter the Greek-Italian war at this 
time, pending new developments... 
Germany’s Hitler and Italy’s Mus- 
solini, in conference, announce they 
are acting in concert Russia, 
neutral but suspicious, has armies 
massed for any emergency. 


x * 


President Roosevelt approves im- 
mediate construction of housing proj- 
ects in 63 vital defense areas and ar- 
rangements are under way for pur- 
chase of supplies and materials for 
the projects . . . Commodity Credit 
Corporation reports that, through Oc- 
tober 28, loans on the 1940 cotton 
crop by the Corporation and other 
lending agencies total $54,582,500 on 
a little more than 1,000,000 bales... 
War Department plans immediate 
survey and other preliminary engi- 
neering work on the St. Lawrence 
River defense power project and 
establishes a “St. Lawrence River en- 
gineering district.” 


x * * 


State Department authorizes Pan 
American Airways planes proceeding 
between Lisbon and African ports 
south of 30 degrees north latitude to 
proceed through combat areas... 
Pope Pius sets aside November 14 as 
an extraordinary day of prayer for 
world peace. 

Federal Loan Administrator Jones 
announces the Export-Import Bank 
has approved a credit of $5,000,000 to 
the Bank of Brazil to cover purchases 
in the United States. 
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THE BiG NEW LOWEST-PRICE NASH OFFERS: 





* 25 to 30 Miles per Gallon of Gasoline! 
* Flashing Pickup of New Flying Scot Engine! 


* More Seating Capacity than any lowest-price car! 
* A Coil Spring Ride on All Four Wheels! 


* New “Unitized” Steel Body — Safer, Quieter! 


* Improved Weather Eye Conditioned Air System 
.-. and Convertible Bed! 


cera es cl ella 
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To prove how great this new car is... 
Nash offers every large fleet operator a car 
to drive for 30 days without obligation! 


T’S here today.The low-price car fleet 

owners hoped they’d someday see. 

—The kind of a car that only Nash 
could build! 

It’s big, sturdy, beautiful-looking. But 
just imagine it delivering 25 to 30 miles 
to the gallon in the hands of your aver- 
age good driver! 

Just imagine the money it can save on 
your operating costs every year! And 
we invite you to check this economy 
yourself—over your own routes, with 
your own drivers—for thirty days. 

We want you to see how—with Nash’s 
many new engineering developments— 
it will cut your operating costs on gas, 
oil, tires and maintenance. 


From the wheels up—it’s completely 
new. Instead of the usual bolted body 


and chassis, it has a new “unitized”, 
welded steel body—used for the first 
time on cars costing less than $1,200. 
Safer, stronger—yet lighter, itadds extra 
mileage to tires and gas. 

Instead of the usual fuel-wasting en- 
gine, Nash has the new economical 
“Flying Scot” engine—Manifold-Sealed 
with full pressure lubrication for de- 
pendable performance and long life. 

Instead of ordinary springing, Nash 
offers something new in the lowest-price 
field —coil springs on all four wheels. 

With its new Two-way Roller Steer- 
ing, salesmen will find it quicker, easier 
to handle and park. 

And it’s made to order for winter! 
The new, improved Weather Eye Con- 
ditioned Air System keeps drivers go- 





NOW IT’S NEVER TOO COLD! 


Nash Weather Eye Conditioned 
Air System supplies drivers 
fresh air comfortably warm 
even at 10° below zero... 
can cut down sick days. 


EASIEST HANDLING CAR EVER BUILT! 


A 


, Nash’s new four-wheel coil 
o. 


springing, Two-way Roller 
Steering let salesmen “‘take 
it-easy” on the route, yet 
make more calls per day. 


ing even in weather cold as 10° below. 
The Convertible Bed available in every 
Nash sedan provides a sleeping car for 
overnight trips. 

Actually, no other car on the road to- 
day can offer you the comfort, the con- 
venience, the all-around economy of this 
new, lowest-price Nash. It’s ready for 
your inspection now. Why not see about 
starting the Nash 30-day test today? 

If you are a large fleet operator, write 
W. A. Blees, General Sales Manager, 
Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation, Detroit, Michigan, and 
a car will be sent for trial. 


Business Coupe illustrated, 
delivered at the factory, in- $ 
cluding all standard equip- 


ment and Federal taxes... 


Weather Eye, Fourth Speed Forward, Convertible 
Bed; optional equipment at slight extra cost. 


AND SAVE MONEY 
EVERY MILE! 





INTERNATIONALS 
WIN AT WASHINGTON! 


24 international Diesel TracTracTors 
Speed Completion of Washington 
National Airport 


Alleyes center on the heart of the republic 
in this critical time. National Defense is 
the theme of the hour. 

In sight of the capitol dome, a great 
symbol of the defense program takes final 
form. America’s largest airport and ter- 
minal, a 720-acre area, nearly half of 
which was raised from the Potomac 
River, prepares to serve the air traffic of 
the nation’s capital. Month after month 
and 24 hours a day, International crawler 
tractors have carried this great project 
toward completion. 

Early in 1939, one of the powerful In- 
ternational TD-18 Diesel TracTracTors 
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joined other tractors at work on the air- 
port site. A stand-out from the start, the 
TD-18 was soon called ‘‘The Flagship of 
the Crawler Fleet.’’ Last June the Interna- 
tional TD-18 fleet, by then numbering 24, 
owned by five contractors, began the later 
stages of earth handling on the vast area. 

Write us for this story of Diesel Trac- 
TracTorefficiency which has proved anin- 
spiration to the construction industry, 
faced as it is with tremendous and urgent 
tasks. And see the International industrial 
power dealer, or Company-owned branch. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


INTERNATIONAL Industrial Power 
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AFTER-ELECTION DECISIONS 
ARE NOW IN THE MAKING 


Early Action on 


Shaping our attitude toward 
Far East, hemisphere defense, 
Europe, domestic problems 


The period that lies just ahead for this 
country is to be one of fast-moving deci- 
sions. Politics created a time lag of weeks 
and of months in the field of government 
action. Issues demanding decision were 
sidetracked. Actions planned were delayed. 
Now this gap between problems awaiting 
attention and action on those problems 
will be narrowed. 

A glance at the decisions in the making 
shows that the people of the United States 
will not lack for excitement. There is every 
sign that any letdown that follows the bit- 
terly contested election campaign will be 
short-lived. Almost immediately, 
are to arise that will divert the public 
mind from campaign wounds to the more 
actite problems of national life, with their 
demands for unity. 

Some decisions will skirt very close to 
the issue of peace or war. For example: 
The President faces these questions: 

Should Japan continue to be permitted 
to buy American oil and machine tools 
and copper and other war materials that 
might later be turned against the United 
States? Japan openly recorded her enmity 
to this nation. Should China be given 
something more than limited loans with 
which to buy materials needed in carry- 
ing on war? China now can use her loans 
to buy only non-war materials. Is this the 
time to strengthen American defenses in 
the Philippines in a way that will let Ja- 
pan know definitely of a determination by 
this country to defend those American is- 
lands at least until 1946? 

Also: Should the United States take 
steps to provide food for people of France, 
Spain, Holland and Scandinavia? 

Or: Should Germany be left with that 
problem after stripping these areas of their 
surpluses? Is this the time to give Britain 
an even larger proportion of American war- 
plane output and to find new ways to pro- 
vide the British with more convoy vessels? 
How long should the activity of German 


issues 
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agents in this country be tolerated after the 
FBI discovers that they are violating some 
of the nation’s against attempted 
sabotage and use of propaganda. 

Then there is another range of deci- 
sions heading up for action. 

Can this country afford to allow 100 
modern American warplanes to lie idle on 
the French island of Martinique when those 


laws 


—Harris & Ewing 
NEXT STEP—INAUGURATION 
Even before the ballots were counted workmen 


on Capitol Hill were engaged in constructing the 
inaugural stands for the January 4th ceremony 


warplanes are so badly needed both by this 
country and Britain? Is it wise, in any 
event, to take a chance on possible use of 
French islands in this hemisphere for fuel- 
ing of German raiders and submarines? If 
the answer in each case is “no,” should the 
United States take steps to occupy those 
islands under the Havana agreement? 
How about defense at home? Should the 
National Defense Commission now be set 


Issues That May Mean War or Peace to Nation 


up as a super-government to operate under 
a powerful executive independent of the 
President and other agencies of the regular 
Government? Or: Should this Commission 
remain subject to final decision by the 
President where matters of policy are con- 
cerned? If so, should the Commission be 
provided with an administrator to co-or- 
dinate its activities? 

How far should Government go in dis- 
couraging wage increase demands and in 
resisting price increases by industry? If in- 
dustry refuses, or fails, to provide the plant 
facilities needed to fill British war orders 
and American defense orders—without 
creating a bottleneck for other buyers— 
should Government build that plant? 

Other questions arise, involving deci- 
sions. 

For example: Is it wise to continue to 
make big loans to Latin-American nations 
unless this country gets something besides 
IOU’s in return? Should the United States 
agree to finance the construction of air and 
naval bases in South America if there is no 
assurance that this country can have spe- 
cial rights in the use of those bases? 

Further: Should laws regulating issuance 
of securities be relaxed to encourage private 
financing of the plant expansion needed in 
industry? Should the Government finance 
a greater part of its defense program by 
new taxes, or should emphasis continue to 
be placed upon borrowing? If vast amounts 
of money are to be borrowed, should there 
be a public sale of defense bonds bearing an 
interest rate attractive to the ordinary in- 
vestor, or should emphasis continue to be 
placed upon keeping interest rates low? 

Emphasis in the period ahead will be 
upon providing answers to these and other 
questions. 

Affecting Japan: Inside attitude is shap- 
ing up more and more to the view that 
the embargo on export of war materials 
should be broadened to include many ma- 
terials that might later turn up in the 
hands of enemies of the United States. 
This means that the strained relations be- 
tween the United States and Japan are 
unlikely to become less strained in the pe- 
riod ahead. Hesitation concerning an em- 
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BOMBS . . . a bomb sight for Britons? 


bargo on export of American oil to Japan 
has grown from the fact that the Japa- 
nese, denied American oil, might move 
toward the Dutch East Indies, precipitat- 
ing trouble. Any new embargo will be ac- 
companied by expectation of trouble. 

Affecting the Philippines: A policy of 
drift and half-hearted effort to protect 
these islands is to give way to a policy of 
aggressive effort to make sure that any 
attack would find this American territory 
prepared both for defensive and offensive 
action. The Philippines now are a base 
from which air attack might be directed at 
Japan and Japanese possessions, 

Affecting China: This Government is 
ready to give more prompt and more ex- 
tensive aid with funds and with materials. 
Difficulty, however, comes in carrying that 
aid to the Chinese armies, now rather ef- 
fectively blockaded by Japan. 

Concerning food for Europe: There is 
no present intent on the part of this Gov- 
ernment to ask Britain for a blockade re- 
laxation that would permit American food- 
stuffs to reach the conquered nations. The 
decision, as of today, is 
American food to Europe. 

As to airplanes for Britain: Decision will 
be to give every priority to deliveries of 
warplanes to the British. Flying fortresses 
will be released for the British as fast as 
replacements can be delivered to the 
American Army. The much talked-about 
bomb sight of the American services—a 
bomb sight that enables the bombardier 
to control the plane while sighting—will 
be made available to the British if they 
want it. Britain is badly in need of flying 


against sending 
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BUSINESS . . . less regulation? 


boats for submarine detection work and 
for more destroyers. This need is to get 
more urgent attention. 

Action at Martinique: Early steps are 
to be expected to clear up the situation in 
the French islands of this hemisphere. 
Any action designed to acquire these stra- 
tegic islands will be taken in the name of 
the 21 nations of the hemisphere and not 
in the name of the United States alone. 

Concerning Latin-American loans: More 
and more money is to flow to the coun- 
tries of South America. Most of this money 
will be under loan and will be used to 
bulwark the economies of those nations 
that now are suffering from loss of their 
European markets. Some of it later may 
flow south to pay for development of naval 
and air bases. A broad program of edu- 
cation is going to be undertaken to let 
Latin-American nations know more about 
the United States. This whole effort, how- 
ever, will not solve the problem raised by 
the inability of the U.S. to absorb all of 
the surplus products of South America. 

Affecting prices: The principal weapons 
available to check an incipient rise in 
wages and prices are hope and persuasion. 
Decision is to be against any early request 
to Congress for power to control prices 
and wages. Decision is to be in favor of 
trying in every way to persuade workers 





- “Harris & Ewing 
BOOTS ...a “‘super-government’’? 


not to make exorbitant wage demands and 
to persuade industry not to raise prices 
more than increased costs make necessary. 
Exciting times in this field are expected by 
next spring if war continues. 

Spending for defense: Decision for the 
time being is against creation of a super- 
government, separate from the existing 
Government, to administer the national 
defense program. Decision, instead, is to 
create an administrator’s office in connec- 
tion with the Defense Commission, as a 
means of co-ordinating effort. Final say on 
policies will remain with the White House 
and machinery for carrying out Defense 
Commission decisions will continue to lie 
in existing government departments. 

As for taxes: Studies already are started 
in the search for more revenue, with re- 
searchers having their eye on estate taxes 
as a first point for attention. The new ex- 
cess profits tax is going to yield little 
more than $200,000,000 for its first full 
year and will need some revamping if it is 
to become a revenue raiser of importance. 

Concerning a defense loan: Banks favor 
an attractive long-term loan, bearing an 
interest return above the present market. 
Inside decision is against such a loan on 
the ground that it would cost more dol- 
lars in interest even though it might soak 
up an excess of purchasing power that 
may grow out of present defense spending. 

Added up, the questions calling for 
early decision and the decisions now being 
reached suggest a period of action that 
will keep the public from slipping into a 
state of boredom after the excitement of 
the century’s most hectic political campaign. 
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What Our New Army 
Is Designed to Defend 


America Builds a Fast-Striking Force to 


Safety for U.S., quick aid 
for any threatened Latin 
republic are the objectives 


Less than 18 months ago the United 
States Army mustered only 187,000 en- 
listed men and officers. Today a fighting 
force of 1,300,000 men is rapidly taking 
shape—one soldier for every 100 persons 
in the country. This new Army is being 
equipped with faster, more powerful weap- 
ons. Its air corps has bloomed from an 
observation force into a major fighting 
service. The Army’s organization, its for- 
mations and its tactics have changed as 
rapidly as the totalitarian armies overran 
Europe. 

Now the country is asking what the new 
Army is being trained to defend. Is the 
Government preparing an expeditionary 
force to send to Europe? Is the new Amer- 
ican Army any match for Germany’s? Are 
the men being drafted during the next few 
months to be sent to China or Japan? 
Are they going to South America? Or will 
they merely police the nation’s borders 
and coast lines? 


What the Army Will Do 

Prospective draftees are asking what 
kind of army are they joining. Is it an 
army where every man yides in a truck, 
tank or airplane, or is it still an army of 
foot soldiers? Is it an army of pilots, driv- 
ers and mechanics, or one of riflemen? Will 
they fight, if it comes to that, in trenches 
or from motorcycles? 

One man knows the answers to these 
questions. He is Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army. 
He is the man who modernized the Army’s 
war plans after the Munich Pact. When 
he became Chief of Staff in June, 1939, the 
Army began its reorganization and expan- 
sion program. 

General Marshall already has answered 
these questions, in work, not words. His 
answers can be found in what is now taking 
place within the Army, and what is now 
being said by his aides. 

First, what is the Army preparing for? 
General Marshall uses football terminol- 
ogy. In the language of the gridiron, the 
team is being trained to defend its goal 
wherever the line of scrimmage happens to 
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be, its own two-yard line or the enemy’s 10. 
Add to this the Army’s belief that the best 
defense is the offense, and the answer is 
apparent. 

Specifically, does this mean sending 
troops to Europe? The signs say it does 
not. Army officers say it does not. Two 
facts suppert this answer: (1) there is to- 
day no port on the continent of Europe 
where “an expeditionary force could be 
landed successfully so long as Germany’s 
air force dominates the continent, and (2) 
the new Army of the United States will 
consist of 1,300,000 men. Germany has 
5,000,000 men under arms. 

What if the British should gain a foot- 
hold on the continent? What if they ask 





—Harris & Ewing 
GENERAL MARSHALL 
Uses football terminology 


for men as well as materials? The Army’s 
answer is that this is something that can- 
not be decided until, if ever, it happens. 
The decision then will rest with the civil, 
not military, authorities. Army officers 
point out that Britain, with about 1,250,- 
000 men under arms, is not even consider- 
ing landing on the continent. British war 
plans are said to call for no attempted re- 
capture of the continent until 1943. Until 
then, the British plan to confine the war 


Protect the Hemisphere 


to fighting at sea and in the air and to 
developing unrest in Germany. 

What about Asia? Here again the 
Army’s answer is: No expeditionary army 
is planned. The same difficulties apply: 
no protected port of debarkation, no safe 
supply route, no established theater of 
land war accessible to American troops. 

All signs from General Marshall’s ex- 
pansion plans point to preparations limited 
to the immediate defense of the hemi- 
sphere. In War Department plans, this re- 
quires .two things: continued operation 
of the Panama Canal, open for transit of 
the fleet at all times and prevention of the 
acquisition of a base in North or South 
America by any aggressor. 

Protection of the territory of any of 
the American republics or Canada lies 
primarily in the hands of national forces 
of the country concerned. But in many 
cases local forces may not be adequate to 
prevent a determined aggressor from seiz- 
ing bases within their territory. Therefore 
the Army is preparing to furnish aid to 
any American country. Simply, this means 
policing the entire hemisphere against 
Axis-inspired insurrection as well as direct 
aggression. 

To the Army General Staff, the present 
wars in Europe and Asia differ in only one 
major respect from earlier wars; namely, in 
a. keener appreciation and a more effective 
use of the time element. This difference is 
based primarily on the increased use of 
gasoline engines in airplanes, tanks and 
trucks. It has made more important than 
ever the old army principle of “getting 
there fustest with the mostest men.” 

The Army is getting ready to apply this 
principle to any threatened area in the 
Western Hemisphere. General Marshall is 
preparing a small—small in comparison to 
the German Army—well trained, properly 
armed, highly mobile, seasoned force capa- 
ble of acting instantly in emergency. 

This force will operate in mountains 
and jungles, over roads and pack trails, in 
the tropics and frigid zones. It will man 
coast defenses, fortifications in the terri- 
tories. It will fight on the ground or in 
the air. And, it is preparing to undertake 
the first great peace-time mass military 
training program in our history. 

Present expansion plans call for a 
ground fighting force of 850,000 men. This 
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includes riflemen, machine gunners, field 
artillery, cavalry, armored divisions, sup- 
ply corps, engineers, signal and medical 
experts. 

In addition, the Army is to have 150,000 
men to operate and maintain the necessary 
Air Corps equipment—compared with the 
entire Army of 18 months ago numbering 
only 187,000. Germany boasts of an air 
force of about 1,500,000 men. Britain’s 
Royal Air Force has about 250,000. 

Another 100,000 men will be used for 
overseas garrisons in the Philippine and 
Hawaiian Islands, in Alaska and Puerto 
Rico and in the Panama Canal Zone. To 
man fixed harbor defenses for protection of 
seaports and naval bases in continental 
United States, another 50,000 are required. 
And, 150,000 to 200,000 are being assem- 
bled to care for and train draftees. 

The ground army, into which most of 
the draftees will go, is to consist of 27 
infantry divisions. An American army di- 
vision, at.war strength, comprises about 
14,000 men. The infantrymen form the 
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HOW GENERAL MARSHALL PLANS TO ‘‘OUTBLITZ THE BLITZKRIEG” 





WITH MULES AND MEN 


bulk of the division, as similarly they form 
the backbone of all armies. 

For the most part, infantrymen still 
move on foot. The Army standards re- 
quire every man to be able to march, 
under 60 pounds of equipment, 20 miles 
a day, and always be able to “take one 
more step and fire one more shot.” In 
the four armored divisions now being as- 
sembled, riflemen will ride in trucks and 
combat cars, but few draftees will be used 
here, because of the long training required. 
The Army also maintains two cavalry divi- 
sions, and today some horse cavalry also 
ride in trucks. 

The chief difference between the new 
Army and the old is speed. The modern 
rifleman will carry a semi-automatic rifle 
in place of the old bolt-action Springfield. 
The new rifle, the Garand, fires from 15 
to 30 rounds a minute where the Spring- 
field fired 7 to 10. 

The American equivalent of the famed 
Panzer Division of the German Army is to 
have both light and medium tanks. The 
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AND WITH LIGHT, MEDIUM AND HEAVY TANKS , . . MACHINE-GUNNERS IN SWIFT COMBAT CARS 


light tank carries a crew of four men and 
has armament which equals the fire power 
of at least 50 men with rifles. 

The medium tank is larger and heavier, 
carries more powerful guns and has a crew 
of six men. It is the land battleship, capa- 
ble of crossing wide trenches, knocking out 
machine-gun nests and overcoming strong 
enemy resistance. It weighs more than 2 
tons and has a road speed of about 30 
miles 2n hour. 

Influence of the blitzkrieg is even more 
noticeable in the Air Corps, where the 
Army now claims to have developed the 
best interceptor pursuit airplane in the 
world. Heavily armed, it can do more than 
$00 miles an hour, with a range of 600 
miles or more. It has leak-proof gasoline 
tanks and provides armor protection for 
the pilot against machine-gun bullets. 

Training of parachute troops, so useful 
in all the German campaigns, has begun. 

General Marshall’s plan is to prepare al 
army that can “outblitz the blitzkrieg” 
anywhere in the Western Hemisphere. 
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WAR THREAT IN THE CARIBBEAN 


How Moves Toward French-Nazi Collaboration Affect the Americas 


Seizure of Vichy possessions 
in Western Hemisphere 
would be defensive step 


As the Axis powers shift military opera- 
tions to the Balkans and begin to apply 
diplomatic pressure to France and Spain, 
the State Department is redoubling its 
efforts to keep war from spreading to the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Of most immediate concern to this coun- 
try is the outcome of the conference in 
France between Reichsfuehrer Hitler and 
Marshal Petain, head of the humbled 
Vichy Government. Out of this conference 
came reports that Germany is demanding 
closer French collaboration as the price of 
peace. These rumors are strengthened by 
reports that Vichy’s Vice Premier Laval is 
resigned to the defeat of democracy in all 
countries and is prepared to accept collab- 
oration as the only way out. 


Invoking the Act of Havana 

President Roosevelt was quick to warn 
the Vichy Government that collaboration 
with Germany in this hemisphere would 
mean the loss of French possessions in 
America. The State Department indicated 
that even the threat of a shift in control 
from France to Germany might invoke the 
Act of Havana, adopted by the 21 Ameri- 
can republics last July. 

Under this Act, Western Hemisphere 
countries, acting jointly or alone, may take 
over European-held areas in the hemi- 
sphere and administer them under a provi- 
sional regime, whenever a change of sov- 
ereignty is threatened. Provisional admin- 
istration would be conducted by a com- 
mittee from all the republics. Under Sec- 
retary of State Welles is this country’s 
member of the committee. 

Considered most likely is joint action by 
American republics, although the Act of 
Havana would permit the United States 
to proceed single-handed in taking over 
French possessions in the Caribbean and 
the Atlantic. Joint action, however, would 
enable the United States to 
charges of aggression. 

Direct object of the President’s warning 
was the French island of Martinique in 
the West Indies. On the beach of this 
island are 100 American-made planes, 
deposited there by the aircraft carrier 
Bearn after France’s capitulation. A small 
French naval flotilla also is based there, 
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guarded carefully by British warships. 
Obviously, if Germany, directly or in- 
directly, undertakes to control this area, 
war would burst full-blown in the Carib- 
bean. Seizure of the French possession thus 
would be considered a necessary defensive 
measure. 

Less directly involved, but still im- 
portant, are French Guiana on the North- 
ern coast of South America, the French 
West Indian island of Guadeloupe, and 
the French islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, off Canada in the North At- 
lantic. 

The outlook is that the first French 
move toward any joint action with Ger- 
many will bring United States naval forces 
to these territories. Vichy’s Ambassador 
Henry-Haye, however, has sought to 
assuage the State Department by stating 
that no steps toward collaboration are 
now contemplated. 

French collaboration with Germany also 
would solve the vexing problem of feed- 
ing German-controlled areas in Europe 
this winter. American opinion is divided 
on this point, with humanitarian impulses 
conflicting with diplomatic strategy and 
the announced American policy of aiding 
Britain. Closer ties between France and 
Germany would settle this question—argu- 
ments for shipping food would vanish. 





Closely connected with these diplomatic 
moves is the Italian invasion of Greece 
This operation is viewed as the beginning 
of a pincers movement to capture the Suez 
Canal. Italian armies already are driving 
toward Suez through Egypt. Successful 
Axis campaigns against Suez and Gibraltar 
would snip Britain’s Mediterranean life- 
line and pose new problems for the United 
States. 

Great Britain then would be forced to 
depend upon the Western Hemisphere for 
almost all of her supplies. Those which must 
come from the East Indies would have to 
be routed around Africa and would be 
threatened from Dakar, French West Afri- 
can port. Britain’s convoy problem would 
be complicated tremendously and pressure 
upon Washington to bolster convoys with 
U.S. naval vessels could be expected to 
arise. Japan, too, could be depended upon 
to interpret an Axis victory in the Medi- 
terranean as a signal for another thrust at 
the East Indies. 

Meanwhile, the Axis powers, Great Brit- 
ain and the United States are consulting 
fervidly with envoys of Russia and Tur- 
key. These neutral powers may hold the 
key to future control of the Mediterranean, 
and Russia’s attitude toward China and 
Japan is an important influence in the 
power politics being played in the Orient. 
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The humbled Vichy Government was warned 
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A U.S.-GERMAN BREAK NEAR? 


Rising Tension as Investigations Uncover ‘Fifth-Column’ Activity 


Evidence against agents 
of Nazi regime weighed 
as basis of diplomatic action 


Federal authorities, after a long period 
of official caution and delay, are beginning 
to crack down on German agents in the 
United States. Evidence which insiders 
involves German consuls and 
officials of the German embassy in Wash- 
ington is now being presented to a fed- 
eral grand jury in the District of Colum- 
bia. 


say even 


The grand jury proceeding is pointing 
toward a possible break in German-Ameri- 
can relations. Some of those close to what 
is going on have begun to whisper the 
word that such a break is coming, and 
that the only thing that has held it up has 
the election. Chief uncertainty is 
said to be whether top officials intend to 
strike hard, or whether they feel that a 
certain amount of kid-glove handling still 
is expedient in dealing with German dip- 
lomatiec representatives who are in the 
United States as its official guests. 

An outline of the situation from inside 
sources, follows: The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and the Dies Committee in- 
vestigating un-American activities have 
uncovered a mass of evidence showing the 
existence in this country of a_ gigantic 
“fifth column” whose object is to hamper 
and delay aid to England, check our own 
defense effort, sow seeds of appeasement, 
undermine democracy, stir up class hatred 
and create general dissension, confusion 
and. strife. Certain German consuls and 
other diplomatic officials are named as 
among the leaders of this effort. Among the 
instruments employed to carry it out, 
propaganda looms large. 

Leaders among German consular officials 
in this country, many of whom have been 
connected with charges of propaganda, in- 
clude Capt. Fritz Wiedemann, consul gen- 
eral in San Francisco and Hitler’s Captain 
in the World War; Dr. Herbert Scholz, 
consul in Boston, and Johannes Borchers, 
consul general in New York. 

Charges have been made of sabotage 
and of elaborate plans for large-scale sabo- 
tage. No names are being mentioned. 
Broad hints are thrown out of a situation 
comparable to that existing in World War 
when sabotage crippled several 
American plants and such explosive reve- 
lations emerged as the message of German 
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COUNT VON BERNSTORFF 
Zimmerman’s message exploded 


Foreign Secretary Zimmerman to Count 
von Bernstorff, ambassador in 
Washington, proposing, early in 1917, an 
alliance with Mexico in the event of war 
with the United States. 


German 


FRITZ WIEDEMANN 
Among German consuls 


HERBERT 


For some time past officials have fol- 
lowed a cautious policy. They have ques- 
tioned whether it would be worth the 
trouble to prosecute important German 
diplomatic representatives, assuming that 
they had sufficient evidence to move 
against them. Reasons were: the possible 
break in German-American relations that 
might result and the possibility of German 
retaliation against American diplomatic 
representatives and business interests in 
Germany. 

The grand jury proceeding, however, is 
the first step in what some officials indicate 





more vigorous policy. The 
proceeding primarily concerns Dr. Man- 
fred Zapp, head of the Transocean News 
Service in this country. Dr. Zapp registered 
with the State Department, under the act 
requiring registration of foreign agents, as 
a collector and disseminator of 
Prime point in the investigation is said to 
be whether Dr. Zapp has been engaged in 
other activity which he did not disclose. 

Here are some hints of the way the 
Nazi-controlled “fifth column” works, as 
constructed from information in the Gov- 
ernment’s Special 
placed on persuading American business- 
men that it is to the interest of America 
to deal with Hitler instead of trying to 
fight him; that a Europe dominated by 
Germany would not be so bad, would offer 
opportunities for prosperous trade. But 
“fifth-column” activity is much _ broader. 
It includes an elaborate espionage system 
through which detailed 
gathered about American factories and 
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SCHOLZ JOHANNES BORCHERS 
propaganda looms large 


personnel. Agents are placed in plants to 
obtain information and to commit sabotage 
if the signal is given. Great secrecy sur- 
rounds the activities of agents. Coded mes- 
sages are one device. Every effort is made 
to organize persons of German birth or 
descent into smoothly functioning units. 

Representative Martin Dies, chairman 
of the special House committee investigat- 
ing un-American activities, has threat- 
ened to disclose in public hearings evi- 
dence uncovered by his committee if 
the German officials were not brought 
to trial. 
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An Industrial Master Plan 


For Arms Production 


Big and Little Business Being Linked in a Concerted Effort 
To Put Our Vast Producing Power Into Action for Defense 


Auto manufacturers enter 
warplane field as program to 
spread work is developed 


Definite policies are now emerging in the 
effort to expand the output of arms and 
munitions to the maximum possible for 
America’s industrial plant. 

Key defense officials, after sifting many 
ideas, have selected three main lines of 
approach. They will try to make use of 
all existing plant capacity available for 
the production of defense weapons. They 
will bring the small man into production 
wherever he can make one of the thou- 
sand gadgets needed for defense. They 
will seek in every way possible to hold 
down prices, and thereby prevent spirals 
of inflation from developing. 

The plan, all in all, is to realize in the 
quickest possible time America’s vast “war 
potential,” a rate of armament produc- 
tion unequaled anywhere in the world. 
To do that, officials are steering clear of 
the mistakes the British made. They have 
carefully studied British methods in an 
effort to find out where production in 
that country fell down. The conclusions 
are embodied in a confidential report writ- 
ten by Leon Henderson, Defense Commis- 
sion member. 


Mistakes of the British 


Chief general criticism of the British is 
that they aimed too low in their produc- 
tion plans and started too late. No in- 
ventory had been taken of British in- 
dustries to find out what they were ca- 
pable of doing. Emoluments to British 
manufacturers started high, and later were 
tapered down. War orders were placed 
only with the larger British industries 
equipped to handle them immediately, and 
many smaller companies that could have 
joined in the effort were left out. England, 
of course, has struggled to correct her mis- 
takes. 

Example No. 1 of the effort to use ex- 
isting facilities is the new program for 
12,000 bombers for the Army. The auto- 
mobile industry will be called upon to 
build the parts that will go into the 
bodies of these planes, which will cost 
about $2,000,000,000 and will be in addi- 
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tion to the 20,000 planes now on order 
for the Army. The automobile industry 
now has a backlog of orders for about 
$500,000,000 worth of trucks, tractors, 
tanks and guns. But a check-up disclosed 
that it had additional facilities available 
for defense production. Result: The plane 
body building program, a new venture for 
the industry. 

To what extent the industry can build 
the bomber bodies with existing facilities 
is still unknown. Best guess is that con- 
siderable expansion will be necessary. 
Major James H. Doolittle, noted aviator, 
has been going over the problem with 
automobile production men, who have 
been checking up to see what they need 
to turn out bomber body parts. 


Expansion in Other Lines 

The new program will cause a marked 
expansion in certain other industries, par- 
ticularly aluminum. It will add tremen- 
dous impetus to the growing defense boom. 
Congress, of course, must authorize the 
necessary outlay before the plan can 
emerge from the survey stage. 

The 12,000 warplanes which, according 
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Autos into bombers 


to President 


Roosevelt’s announcement 
last week, will be built in this country for 
England will tax still more the nation’s 
industrial machine. 

A dispute arose as to whether the auto- 
mobile industry should be called upon to 
make the bodies for the new army bomb- 
ers. Leaders in the aircraft industry felt 
that they should continue to handle the 
task of turning out plane body parts. 

Plans already well under way for stand- 
ardizing designs for planes, tanks and 
guns, for both the United States and 
Great Britain, played a part in the de- 
cision to turn the job over to the auto- 
mobile industry. The bombers will be di- 
vided into two standardized types. There 
will be 4,000 big four-engined flying-for- 
tress-type ships and 8,000 smaller twin- 
engined planes. Standardization makes 
possible mass production. Another object 
is to scatter plane production, thereby 
making it less vulnerable to attack from 
the air and to sabotage. 

Defense leaders feel that, by using ex- 
isting facilities wherever possible, the ef- 
fect of the armament program on the na- 
tional economy will be partly cushioned. 
That is, buying of materials for plant ex- 
pansion will be less, and that will mean a 
lessened tendency to increase prices. Offi- 
cials are anxious to prevent development 
of bottlenecks as a result of rises in prices 
of particular commodities. They are shoot- 
ing for a $95,000,000,000 national income 
(as compared with the present $74,000,- 
000,000) without causing a rise in the 
price level. 


Aid for Little Businessman 

Every effort is being made to encour- 
age the little businessman to take part in 
the gigantic armament production task. 
Donald Nelson, central figure in the de- 
fense program, is director of small busi- 
ness activities, in addition to his other 
duties. The greater part of his small busi- 
ness job, however, has been farmed out 
to the Federal Reserve Banks, which will 
furnish the “little fellow” with informa- 
tion about getting defense business and 
help him to obtain bank loans if he needs 
them. 

Reports have been circulated, mean- 
while, of a squabble within the Adminis- 
tration over the question of financing plant 
expansion necessary for the defense pro- 
gram. Commerce Secretary Jesse Jones, 
according to these reports, has been ad- 
vocating Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration loans for this purpose, while the 
Defense Commission is trying to encour- 
age banks to advance the money. The fact 
that the reserve banks were chosen to help 
out the little businessman was interpreted 
as a blow to the Jones faction. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 
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LET‘S GET GOING 


ON OUR DEFENSE PROGRAM 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The time has come now for the nation in non-parti- 
san and non-political mood to give prompt attention 
to the first and most important problem that confronts 
America today—national defense. 

Only since total war began on May 10 last has nation- 
al defense been seriously considered by the American 
people in terms of modern warfare. But the campaign 
of partisan politics has obscured the facts. Let’s have 
them now. Surely no leader of either party can object 
to a disclosure of the full truth. The specious cry that 
to disclose all is to inform our potential enemies should 
not be heeded. In a democracy almost every essential 
fact can be obtained from official documents and pub- 
lished records. Expert observers have sent such data 
to their governments abroad long ago and it is not 
difficult to estimate what our productive capacity can 
be. Knowledge of our factory and industrial po- 
tentiality is world wide. 

But let’s not keep the facts from our own people. It 
is essential that a frank statement of what we have 
and what we are planning be made at once. Let the 
worst be known. There is no time now to discuss blame 
for past mistakes. Our task is to look to the future. 

America needs a defense big enough to protect this 
hemisphere against attack. Both houses of Congress 
by overwhelming vote this very year have declared in 
a formal resolution that the Monroe Doctrine must be 
defended. Officers of the Army, Navy and air branch- 
es of the United States must get together now and 
agree on what America really needs for this defense 
job. 

Plans have been made but their exact progress 
toward fulfillment needs to be restated. What has been 
said before unfortunately was clouded with campaign 
strategy and criticism. Under-statements and over- 
statements have been made. 


FULFILLMENT OF 
DEFENSE NEEDS 
NOW IMPORTANT 


We must be told definitely how 
soon we are going to get those 
50,000 planes that have been 
talked about. If 1942 is the 
scheduled date, let’s bend our energies and our wills 
toward getting the program completed a year sooner, 
or six months sooner or even three months sooner. In 
an emergency a few days may count fatefully. 

As to our Navy, we are behind in armor plate. The 
ships will be ready before there is enough armor plate 


to equip them. Can something be done to speed up? 
Can hours be lengthened? Can priorities be given? 
These are matters on which we need new resolution 
and more drive in the open. 


A CHAIRMAN 
REQUIRED FOR 
DEFENSE BOARD 


Politics has kept the length of 
the work week from being dealt 
with objectively. Nobody wants 
labor exploited and _ nobody 
wants to see advantage taken of the American tax- 
payer by letting wages and profits run wild. But it is 
essential that the number of shifts of workers be in- 
creased and the work week increased. If time anda 
half payment for overtime is the only way to do it, 
then we must not haggle about cost. We cannot afford 


to pinch pennies if we are fighting a battle against time 
that means the safety and security of the United 


States. 
To keep faith with the boys who have been drafted 


we must not let politics of any kind or any class con- | 
sciousness enter into our deliberations. It was wrong | 
to set up a Defense Advisory Commission composed 
merely of left and right wing representatives. Pressure [ 
groups cannot ever agree among themselves. What is | 
needed is someone who patriotically looks after the in- | 


terests of all the people of the United States irrespec- 
tive of whether he steps on the toes of a pressure group, 
be it labor or business. 


Unfortunately, the President has allowed mistakes 
of the last World War to be repeated. He has hesi- f 
tated several months now to appoint a chairman of the | 
defense commission and to give him full authority. | 
This should be done next week. Mr. Wilson was not | 


his own defense chairman, nor did he act as operating 


commander of the military forces. He selected menof § 


experience and entrusted them with responsibility. 
But Mr. Wilson did something else on the civilian 


side. He recognized that the War and Navy Depart- | 
ments could not overnight learn the processes of in- § 


dustry and production. So he formed the War In- 
dustries Board. It drifted along without effectiveness 


until the President saw that he had to make somebody = 


boss. He gave Bernard M. Baruch more powers than 


any governmental official has ever had. The record is i 


a magnificent one. Mr. Baruch brought to his side the 
ablest men in the country. There was no thought of 
party politics or of any other kind of politics. And the 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





accelerate production—some vital questions that require imme- 


job was done right. After the war was over, these 
powers were instantly relinquished. 

A fundamental error has blocked our defense pro- 
gram this year. Mr. Roosevelt’s refusal to appoint a 
chairman of the Defense Advisory Commission has 
cost us too much already. We need action now. But 
what is more important is to resolve the question that 
arose last autumn and which, on account of New Deal 
politics, has never been satisfactorily solved. It goes to 
the heart of present delays. 

This question is whether new agencies of govern- 
ment, especially concerned with war and defense, 
should be created and superimposed on the War and 
Navy Departments, or whether all the existing agen- 
cies of government should be supplemented by new 
agencies which would merely advise and not decide. 

The answer was given in the World War of twenty 
three years ago. The decisions must be in the hands 
of those who understand industrial production. It is 
even more important now because war today is a 
mechanized process and consists less of the tactics of 
troop movement than it does of the strategy of raw 
materials and their manufacture into finished weapons. 

There is something more involved in this than me- 
chanical efficiency during the period of the emergency. 
It is the morale of the industrial world itself. There 
must be assurance that defense is not being used as a 
device for bringing on state socialism after the emer- 
gency has passed. Business and industry certainly 
cannot work at high enthusiasm for defense if all the 
time they are worried by the prospect that the school 
of government ownership and left-wing experimenta- 
tion is going to have a tighter hold on our economic 
system after the need for defense has passed than it 
had before the defense program was started. 


CONGRESS CAN 
DELEGATE POWER 
WITH TIME LIMIT 


It is this vital decision which 
must be made now. Americans 
do not relish being asked to 
make sacrifices and give up 
liberties theoretically for a temporary purpose and dis- 
cover later to their sorrow that the scheme of gov- 
érnmental control has been so deeply imbedded in the 
€conomic structure as to make it difficult to restore 
free competition and private initiative. 

The Congress of the United States should now re- 
assert itself. It should delegate powers and put a time 


Politics is over and the facts should be disclosed so we can 


diate decision without regard to partisanship of party or class. 


* 





limit on their use, leaving it to future Congresses to 
vote extensions of power when necessary. 

The Congress, moreover, should investigate the 
causes of delays and try in a disinterested way to bring 
these mistakes out in the open so that they will not re- 
cur. We are a people governed by opinion and free ex- 
pression. Only by telling the people the truth can 
correctives be applied. The advocates of hush-hush 
are misguided. They do not realize that there are few 
military secrets and almost no industrial secrets today. 


SPIRITUAL AND 
MORAL DEFENSE 
MUST BE BUILT 


Above all, let’s make public as 
rapidly as possible the facts 
about our industrial production 
of planes, tanks, submarines, and 
warships so that in Asia and in Europe the peoples 
will know we mean business. 

And while we are preparing our physical defense, 
let’s pay real attention to our moral and spiritual de- 
fense. Let’s mobilize our people for the tasks ahead by 
dedicating them to a new spirit of service. To get the 
defense program completed, there must be something 
more than the patriotism of songs and oratory. Sac- 
rifice for a national cause should be taught in fac- 
tories, in schools, in churches and in government. 

This new spirit must emphasize the idea of sub- 
merging our individual selfish desires in the common 
interest. But our leadership must express that note 
clearly and remove every particle of self-seeking or 
self-serving from the national picture. 

We must, moreover, begin to speak in the world 
a new note of comradeship, a new note of sympathetic 
understanding. We must try to appeal to the peoples 
of all belligerent countries over the heads of their 
rulers in the hope that some day soon the futility of 
man-made war will be so clearly revealed that the 
whole world will demand and obtain peace. 

For war is merely the breakdown of civilized man’s 
morals. It is the expression only of his vices—his in- 
tolerance, his unwillingness to share with others on a 
basis of fair play those possessions which a Divine 
Providence has given to man not in absolute owner- 
ship but in trusteeship. 

Let’s get going now on our defense program—on 
every part of it together as a united people bent only 
on re-establishing in the world that spirit of human 
brotherhood which alone can save mankind. 
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MEETING A NEW WAR CRISIS 


Mr. Roosevelt and the State Department in Constant Conference 


Chief Executive Watches 
Greek-lItalian conflict, 
starts draft lottery 


There may be two miles of corridors in 
the mountain of masonry that is the State 
Department Building, but only a few hun- 
dred yards of these are known to Franklin 
Roosevelt’s right-hand man, Cordell Hull. 
Last week, at the hurried request of the 
President, Secretary Hull repeatedly dashed 
along that well-beaten path, across the sec- 
ond-floor hall, down the old-fashioned ele- 
vator, through the side door, across West 
Executive Avenue, to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
private office. Three times he made the 
trip in as many days—a near-record. 

The cause of this constant contact, of 
course, was the outbreak of fighting be- 
tween Italians and Greeks. Each confer- 
ence lasted an hour—a long period on the 
President’s tight schedule—and during 
those hours, according to Secretary Early, 
Mr. Roosevelt “most completely canvassed 
the foreign picture in its new light and 
angles.” Not one word of the decisions 
made was publicized, with the exception 
that the Chief Executive would defer is- 
suing a neutrality proclamation and execu- 
tive orders to cover the situation. 
Most important of the latter to be con- 
sidered was an order to “freeze” (a word, 
by the way, that Mr. Roosevelt, for some 
reason, has difficulty in remembering) 
Greek credits now in the United States. 
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THE DRAFT PROBLEMS ARE NEW .. . BUT THE TECHNIQUE IS NOT 
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The Civil War draft drum 
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Wilson's World War bowl 


Private meetings in the Executive Office 
were not the only occasions during which 
Messrs. Roosevelt and Hull had talks with 
each other. Making his several campaign 
jaunts of the week against a background 
of emergency in Europe, the President, on 
his special train, continually kept his priv- 
ate telephone busy. The day Italy invaded 
Greece he called the State Department 
three times. The first call was at Newark, 
where the Chief Executive telephoned for 
15 minutes, while an impatient crowd out- 
side the train could be heard shouting, 
“We want Roosevelt”; the was 
made early in the afternoon at Hunter 
College in New York; the third was at a 
railroad siding in the Bronx at supper 
time. And on his trip to Boston, the Presi- 
dent put in long-distance calls en route. 

While Europe was making war, Mr. 
Roosevelt was making plans to prevent it 
—in the United States. Following in the 
footsteps of President Lincoln and Presi- 
dent Wilson, he attended the third con- 
scription lottery in the history of the coun- 
try, the first in peace time. On Tuesday, 
Oct. 16, in the white and gold splendor of 
the Government’s Departmental Audito- 
rium, he watched Secretary Stimson put his 
hand in the historic fishbowl and pull out 
the first number. The ceremony was sub- 
dued, broken only by the cry of one woman. 
Dressed in a simple gray suit, his face al- 
most the same color, Mr. Roosevelt slowly 
read the figure in the blue capsule—158. 

When asked, last week, whether she 


second 
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would be pleased about whatever hap- 
pens on election day, Mrs. Roosevelt re- 
plied: “I’ve been so many years in poli- 
tics that whatever happens doesn’t mat- 
ter.” Her husband did not feel quite the 
same. Most of the week he was in pursuit 
of 266 electoral votes. That figure became 
a magic number—266 electoral votes, a 
minimum, became the immediate goal of 
four days’ activity. 

The President’s first combined defense- 
political sally of the week was a 14-hour 
tour of industrial northern New Jersey and 
New York City on Monday. For the day’s 
program of waving and bowing and speak- 
ing to more than 2,000,000 persons, Can- 
didate Roosevelt wore an old and some- 
what misshapen brown hat, one of a col- 
lection he has used on campaign days. His 
trip through 58 miles of New York streets, 
in five boroughs, was disturbed by the 
throwing of one egg, one lemon and one 
onion. The tour ended with a full-dress 
speech in Madison Square Garden. 

The second trip came two days later, 
when the President swung through New 
England, traveling up the Connecticut 
Valley in a driving, autumnal rain. That 
night he made his third “strictly political” 
radio address in Boston, during which he 
revealed plans to send 12,000 more planes 
to Britain. The final journey of the week 
took Mr. Roosevelt to Brooklyn, then to 
Cleveland via Rochester, Buffalo and Erie. 
He was then scheduled to return to Wash- 
ington, thence to Hyde Park for election eve. 
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Roosevelt's peace-time conscription bowl 
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*** All Box Office Takings at 
America’s theaters plus all the 
money spent coast to coast on 
beauty preparations and _ treat- 
ments ... add them and you have 
the approximate annual tax bill 
paid by motorists on gasoline. It 
may be questioned whether the 
eventual benefits derived from such 
tax money, especially when di- 
verted to sea-walls and oyster beds, 
could possibly compare with the 
sure results of dolling up the wife 
and taking her to the movies. 
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PARKING SPACE 

is rarer than rubies! Hence stores 
and oil stations which have it to 
spare for their customers frequent- 
ly proclaim the fact on large signs. 
But a gas station down in the wide 
open spaces of Texas puts the 
average notice to shame with a 
simple invitation: “PARK HERE! 
256 sq. miles of free parking space 
in rear!” 


*** Only “Drive-In” Church in 
the country is to be found in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Sunday church- 
goers sit in their cars and listen to 
the services that come to them via 
loud-speakers. They honk their 
horns once for “Amen” and twice 
for “Hallelujah!” While the horn 
music may be the same on week- 


days too, you can bet the lyrics 
aren’t. 


* * * Drunks Are Promptly Jailed 
when found wandering alone in 
Cleveland’s streets. The theory is 
that an intoxicated citizen is “an 
accident about to happen” and this 





ingenious safety precaution is pay- 
ing dividends. Besides, the drunk 
will feel badly enough when so- 
bered up without having to comb 
headlamp glass out of his hair, too. 


* * * Professional “Tasters” Are 
Indispensable to the huge coffee 
and tea industries. With a similar 
concern for the consumer’s likes 
and dislikes, the Esso Laboratories 
Research Division at Bayway 
maintains a crew of experienced 
observers who “sample” different 
gasolines to find how “digestible” 
they are under every possible con- 
dition of road, climate, speed and 
engine temperature. The analysis 
of anti-knock qualities of fuels re- 
quires skilled men, highly-trained 
hearing and constant application. 
An amusing but valuable test, is 
the “shopping run” in which the 
driver simulates a housewife who 
backs out of the garage, drops the 
youngsters at school, stops at the 
bank, the grocer’s, dressmaker’s 
and hairdresser’s, drives home for 
lunch and off again to a bridge 
party. Then “she” brings the im- 
aginary children home from school 
and later meets her husband’s eve- 
ning train. The most disliked test, 
understandably so, calls for one or 
more cars to join the early out- 
going and later incoming traffic 
hordes on Saturdays and Sundays. 
Tests are made not only in me- 
chanically perfect test autos, but in 
those owned by average car owners 
as well... even in jaloppies. Thus 
the prized quality of Esso and 
Esso Extra is carefully maintained 
at that high level which has made 
both these great gasolines favorites 
with many thousands of America’s 
“Happy Motorists.” 


* * * Give An Inch to a Sunday 
driver .. . and he’ll probably take 
a fender. 


*** Kansas Otologist Reveals 
that many motorists, who habitual- 
ly drive with the left window down, 
suffer partial deafness in the port- 
side ear. Air impurities and wind 
pressure are largely to blame. A stri- 
dent “Pull over to the curb, you!” 
doesn’t do that ear any good either. 


*** Though The Light Shone 
Red, a Texan lady jaywalked into a 
passing car ... and she was fined 
two dollars. Probably made her 
med enough to bite a dog. 


5 “J TRUCK OFF THE 
» PORT FENDER 

sir! 
- 
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THE AUTOKIBITZER 


or back-seat driver, is just as im- 
portant as the one at the wheel, 
opines a_ logical-minded reader. 
The rear-seat navigator sees on- 
coming perils long before the driver 
does and shouts warnings in good 
time. Thus the man at the wheel is 
free to concentrate on scenery and 
pretty gals .. . Do we hear an ob- 
jection? 


* * * Amazingly Simple Formula 
has been suggested by a reader for 
pedestrians who never know which 
way to leap to avoid an approach- 
ing car. His advice is: “Don’t leap! 
... Just hold up your hand and the 
driver invariably will slow down or 
stop.” Whether this happy result is 
obtained because the driver’s better 
nature is touched, or whether it is 
an automatic response tc a traffic 
cop gesture, our correspondent does 
not say. Anyhow, such safety tips 
are always interesting. Send yours 
to Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil 
Company (N.J.), 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. We'll be 
glad to print them here. 


, > 
940, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


The flow of dollars to gear industry for defense re- 
quirements rapidly is increasing. Monthly payments for 
new military equipment and for training soldiers doubled 
between June and October. By next January it is esti- 
mated that the total outgo for defense will be three times 
that of last June, when Congress took the first steps to 
make this country invulnerable to attack. 

More and more emphasis is being placed on speeding 
the flow of defense dollars, for, unlike the World War 
period, this country now is not protected by a fixed battle 
front in France, and Japan is a possible enemy instead of 
an ally. Although this is the period of most rapid increase 
in expenditures for armament, the peak in outlay is not 
expected until the latter part of 1941. Then the outgo is 
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scheduled to reach $8,000,000,000 a year, or as much as 
is being spent this year for all non-military activities of 
the Federal Government. 

In June, as the Pictogram shows, expenditures for de- 
fense were $150,000,000, or at the rate of $1,800,000,000 a 
year. In August payments were increased to $185,000,000, 
and in October to $280,000,000. The monthly outgo is 
scheduled to rise to $450,000,000 in January and to 
$600,000,000 by mid-1941. 

In return for the defense outlays, the Army is getting 
steadily increasing deliveries of clothing, shoes, blankets, 
trucks and other equipment. Housing for 930,000 soldiers 
is being rushed to completion by January 5. But produc 
tion is only getting started and deliveries are still relative 
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RATE OF 
DEFENSE SPENDING PER MONTH 


RISES 





ly small on orders for airplanes, artillery, machine guns, 
tanks, automatic rifles, ammunition and other equipment 
vital to war, as many hundred millions of dollars must 
first be spent on new plants and machine tools. 

So far as the Navy is concerned, it is getting delivery 
on many ships, as its program was well under way when 
the rearmament drive started. But construction is just 
beginning on the two-ocean navy and many units will 
not be finished until 1946 or 1947. 

Only about 1,000 military planes are being produced 
each month, and a large proportion of these go to Great 
Britain. Production of machine guns, artillery, antiair- 
craft and antitank guns is almost negligible. Only 500 
Garand automatic rifles are being turned out each day. 
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Production of medium and heavy tanks is not scheduled 
until next spring or early summer. 

Construction is under way for gun and ammunition 
plants costing $600,000,000, but volume production can- 
not be obtained until the latter part of next year. Smoke- 
less powder production capacity now is only about 15,- 
000,000 pounds a year, compared with 1,000,000,000 
pounds at the end of the World War. 

Stock piles of rubber, tin and other strategic materials 
have been built up to about half the size necessary to 
safeguard American production in time of war, and 
more than 100,000 persons are being trained for work in 
armament industries in vocational training classes op- 
erated with defense money. 
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INDUSTRIAL PEACE FOR DEFENSE 


Many Strikes on Arms Projects Avoided Through Wage Increases 


Pressure for higher pay 
evokes fear of a developing 
inflationary price rise 


Members of the Labor Division of the 
National Defense Commission are happy 
about the record, just made public, show- 
ing the relatively peaceful situation that 
exists in industry. This record is contained 
in preliminary strike figures covering the 
first nine months of 1940. The figures show 
that strikes this year have been fewer, 
smaller and more quickly settled than for 
the same period in any of the previous 
three years. 

At the same time, Defense Commission 
economists are beginning to admit pri- 
vately that the first step toward an in- 
flationary spiral already is being taken. 
The step is being forced by the constant 
and successful pressure for higher wages. 
Wage increases lead to price rises, result- 
ing in higher living costs that, in turn, 
bring pressure for still higher wages. 

The decline in the number of strikes 
significant because it occurred during a 
period of rising business activity. Nor- 
mally, when factories shift into full pro- 
duction and business begins to boom, 
strikes increase both in numbers and in 
size, 


s 


Strikes and Production 

Here are the facts: The Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial production has 
reached an all-time peak. There has been 
a total of 1,750 strikes, involving 375,000 
workers. This is 18 per cent fewer strikes 
than in the nine-month period of 1939, in- 
volving 38 per cent fewer employes. 

Defense Commission officials attribute 
the “interruption” in the normal strike 
cycle to the success of the defense program 
in winning co-operation both from em- 
ployers and from unions. 

The decline in strikes does not indicate, 
however, any decrease in union activity 
this year. On the contrary, increased busi- 
ness has boosted union membership rolls 
and reinforced union treasuries. This is 
true of both AFL and CIO unions. The 
AFL reports large membership gains dur- 
ing the last year, while full employment in 
mass-production industries has multiplied 
the rate of dues payments in many CIO 
unions. 

Disputes between employers and unions 
have increased, if anything, since the de- 
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FOR CANTONMENT CARPENTERS . . . DOUBLE TIME IS THE CUSTOM 


fense program was launched last May. 
Work of the United States Conciliation 
Service and of the trouble shooters em- 
ployed directly by the Defense Commis- 
sion has increased. So far, however, these 
two agencies have been able to bring 
about peaceful settlements of most labor 
controversies. 

Submission of disputed points to an 
impartial arbitrator is being adopted 
voluntarily as a means of avoiding work 
stoppages. In only a few cdses has the 
Defense Commission been required to 
exert pressure to force a settlement be- 
tween employer and union without a work 
stoppage. 

The increased peace between employers 
and unions has been achieved at a price, 
and that price has been wage increases in 
almost every dispute. The wage increases 
have been less than the unions demanded, 
but nevertheless have represented sub- 
stantial advances over rates paid in “pre- 


defense” times. When faced with the 
choice between a possible stoppage of 
work on defense materials and fear of 


inflation arising from increased wages, the 
Government has helped to boost work- 
er’s wages. 

Best examples are afforded by the 
settlements in two recent disputes. One 
involved the New York Shipbuilding Com- 
pany which has been one of the highest 


wage companies in the industry. When 
a CIO union threatened to strike unless 
wages were raised, a further 7 per cent 
increase was forced from the company. 

Several army cantonment projects have 
been threatened by disputes between con- 
tractors and AFL building trades unions. 
The unions demanded that skilled workers 
be paid bonuses for working on Satur- 
days, Sundays and holidays. At Ft. Meade, 
Md., one cantonment project was struck. 
The result was a decision by the War 
Department that hereafter building con- 
tractors doing army work are to pay double 
time or time and a half for week-end and 
holiday work if that is the custom in the 
locality. At Ft. Meade this ruling meant 
the payment of double time to car 
penters. 

Increasing shortages of certain skilled 
labor have given a further impetus to the 
rising wage rates. Employers in a number 
of industries voluntarily are increasing the 
pay of such employes in an effort to hold 
their workers and to woo skilled workers 
from other companies within the industries 
or from other industries. 

Defense officials are speculating now on 
whether the threatened inflation spiral 
still can be checked. With elections out 
of the way, some move may be made 0 
that direction by the National Defense 
Commission. 
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NOW ON THE PRESS! 
"Deing Business Under the 


Defense Program” 


—a handbook of the laws governing 


business practices during rearmament. 


Never before has such a tremendous volume 
of business with the Federal government been 
available. But because of new legal require- 
ments and complications many manufacturers 
have been hesitant to seek defense contracts 
and sub-contracts. 


In response to calls from the legal profession 
and corporation executives to clarify the appli- 
cation of the numerous laws, our staff of law- 
yers has prepared this codification of laws af- 
fecting business practices under the general 
defense program. 


This arrangement of these laws can prove 
useful to contractors and sub-contractors and 
to the lawyers representing them. 


SECTION I deals with civil relief for sol- 
diers and sailors—both volunteers and draftees 
—and contains (1) the new law, (2) forms for 
affidavits used in court proceedings under the 
law, and (3) a review of court decisions under 
the Act of 1918 which was followed in drafting 
the new law. Everything relating to the benefits 
accorded all military personnel will be here for 
handy reference. 


Government purchasing contracts and pro- 
cedure are taken up in SECTION II. Grouped 
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under headings are the pertinent sections from 
numerous new and old laws applying to adver- 
tising, bids, bonding, authority for negotiated 
contracts, financing, wages, hours of labor, etc. 


The statutory authority for priorities and for 
the government’s taking over and operating 
plants and defense facilities is given. 


Standard contracts under both the bid and 
the negotiated systems are reprinted. 


The text of statutes permitting advances on 
contracts for expansion of facilities, methods 
of payments and other financial questions are 
organized for reference. 


Income tax deductions for 5-year amortiza- 
tion of defense facilities and plant expansion 
are covered in SECTION III. Text of the law 
allowing such deductions is given. Treasury 
regulations explaining the law also are reported. 


Designed and organized for the use of the 
legal profession and for business executives 
who must have a handy way to compare tech- 
nical conditions offered by the various laws, 
this 80-page handbook has gone to the printer. 
Order your copy today. Its profit-making, 
tax-saving opportunities deserve immediate 
attention. 
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What Should Be Policy of Employers on Hiring 
Or Promoting Men Who Are Subject to Draft? 


W. P. Edmunds 


CLEVELAND, O.; Manager, Industrial Re- 
lations Department, Standard Oil Co. 
(Ohio corporation), 


answers: 

Employers should treat applicants for 
jobs and employes in line for promotion 
in the manner that they normally would if 
there had been no conscription bill passed. 
This is the fair way to treat men. No com- 
pany will lose enough men to military serv- 
ice to cause any great disruption of its 
operations. 


Irwin S. Adams 


PORTLAND, ORE.; Secretary, Jantzen 
Knitting Mills, 


answers: 


Because young men are subject to en- 
rollment in the military service for the de- 
fense of our country they should not be 
discriminated against as applicants for 
jobs. Even more so, employes in line for 
promotions who are of draft age should 
not be discriminated against. 

It is probable that where a choice is 
very even as between those in these age 
groups and those without these age groups, 
the question will be resolved against those 
who have registered under the draft. 


Joseph T. Meade 


NEW YORK CITY; Director of Personnel and 
Public Relations, Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
Inc., 


answers: 


In our opinion, 
good employer- 
employe relations 
dictate that there 
should be no dis- 
criminatory prac- 
tice toward indi- 
viduals who fall 
within the draft 
age and who are 
required for re- 
placement, and 
those presently 
employed who are 
in line for promo- 
tion. 

Industry should not penalize individu- 
als who, in conformity with the provisions 
of the defense program, fall within the 
draft age, and whose call for service has 
been deferred until a later date. There- 
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The attitude which employers 
should take in hiring or promoting 
men of draft age, some of whom 
may shortly be taken away for a 
year’s military service, has become 
an important question in the busi- 
ness world. With some 17,000,000 
men registered for possible serv- 
ice, personnel directors of major 
companies are giving the problem 
serious attention. 

To obtain a consensus of au- 
thoritative opinion, The United 





_ 
States News addressed to direc- 
tors of employment relations in 
large concerns and to others in- 
terested this question: 


What should be the atti- 
fude of employers toward ap- 
plicants for jobs and toward 
employes in line for promo- 
tion who are of draft age? 


Answers were printed in the is- 
sue of Nov. 1, and additional re- 
plies appear herewith. 








fore, our company policy provides that 
employes who are hired for replacement, 
or who are promoted to positions left va- 
cant as a result of call for military service, 
shall occupy these positions only on a 
temporary basis. 


Ralph K. Brown 
ST. LOUIS, MO.; Personnel Director and 


Advertising Manager, Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, 


answers: 

The following viewpoint is personal opin- 
ion, not necessarily the viewpoint of the 
company. 

It would seem definitely unfair to penal- 
ize an employe or a prospective employe 
merely because he might be called for mili- 
tary service. It is, therefore, my opinion 
that, while this factor may be taken into 
consideration to some extent in connec- 
tion with employment, it should very 
definitely not be considered when the 
question of promotion or transfer might 
arise. 


Philip H. Patchin 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.; Director, Standard 
Oil Company of California; Former Secre- 
tary, American Peace Commission, and Sec- 
retary, American Delegation, Washington 
Conference on Disarmament, 


answers: 

The question has been running through 
the minds of many members of manage- 
ment. No change in the company’s policy 
pertaining to these matters has been made 
as yet, though perhaps experience may in- 
dicate the necessity for change. 


J. Copeland Gray 


BUFFALO, N.Y.; Director, Employment Re- 
lations, Houde Manufacturing Co., 


answers: 


The draft-eligible who cannot get a good 
job does not make a good citizen. So long 
as we are going to lose some of our young- 
er men to the draft, then we should put 
on more young men, as well as older men, 
so that, when the draft is taking men from 
us, we will still have a substantial portion 
of our young men left. In essence, this can 
be applied to promotions, as well. 


L. B. Cuyler 


NEW YORK CITY; Personnel Department, 
National City Bank of New York, 


answers: 


Our attitude toward applicants for po- 
sitions who are of draft age is exactly the 
same as it would be under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. This is also true of our con- 
sideration of employes in line for promo- 
tion. 


Alexander R. Heron 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.; Director of In- 
dustrial Relations, Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, 


answers: 

Toward men of draft age who are appli- 
cants for jobs, I believe employers should 
not in any way modify their normal em- 
ployment policies. I believe no discrimina- 
tion should be made against employes of 
draft age eligible for promotion, unless the 
vacancy is in a position where the subse- 
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military service would disrupt the organi- 
zation to an exceptional degree. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA.; Director of Plant Per- 
sonnel, Atlantic Refining Company, 


answers: 

Upon men of 
draft age a special 
responsibility has 
been placed: to 
serve their coun- 
try in military 
service. Upon all 
other citizens has 
also been imposed 
a special responsi- 
bility: to treat 
these young men 
with the full con- 
sideration their sit- 
uation deserves. 
The morale of all 
can be strengthened by the faith they feel 
in justice; by the treatment they receive 
from those who direct them. 


Henry R. Harris 


Employers can show their wisdom and 
belief in democracy and free enterprise by 
their attitude toward -these young men. 
“No discrimination” should be the watch- 
word, 


E. A. Saver 


CHICAGO, ILL.; Office Manager, Cudahy 
Packing Company, 
answers: 
We believe that a liberal attitude toward 
applicants for jobs and toward employes nf 
in line for promotion who are of draft age New DEPARTURE has helped solve so many 
will be established by this company. bearing problems and has created so many 
— Editor’s Note: In addition to the an- “ Mis . 
swers printed above and those appearing new departures in ball bearings, that almost 
in last week’s issue, replies were received never d a ae encounter roblems 
from the following, expressing in general eve ° P 
the view that there should be no discrim- ° 
ination against workers subject to draft: on which New Departure has not had actual 
H. Leon Bush, Reading, Pa., of Textile . ° ° . 
Machine Works; J. H. Madden, Water- experience —for which there is no substitute. 
bury, Conn., American Brass Co.; L. M. 
Ayers, Pittsburgh, Pa., People’s Natural 
Gas Co.; S. F. Larchar, West Orange, 


N.J., Thomas A. Edison, Inc.; Edward N. | EW D b PA re | U HW E 
Hay, Philadelphia, Pa., Pennsylvania | 


Company (an insurance company); Royal 


Parkinson, Southbridge, Mass., American | sj a E me) R G E D ST E E L B EA R | N 


Optical Co.; H. O. Roberts, Evansville, 
Ind., Servel, Inc.; John H. Goss, Water- Vorhing VALE @ ball @ 
bury, Conn., Scovill Manufacturing Co.; 

C. W. Palmer, Washington, D.C., Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, and M. M. 
Olander, Toledo, Ohio, Owens-Illinois 


Glass Co. 
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Should U.S. Seize 
Martinique? 
Editors’ Views 


Determination of the United States and 
its Pan-American associates that the 
French island of Martinique in the Carib- 
bean shall not pass to the possession of the 
Axis powers meets general approval of the 
press, but there is a difference of opinion 
on the action to be taken. Several French 
warships are at Martinique, together with 
a large shipment of French gold, and 100 
airplanes manufactured in the United 
States which originally started for a port 
in France aboard the French aircraft car- 
rier Bearn. 

Two-thirds of the commenting newspa- 
pers hold that the United States should act 
quickly to prevent the planes and the 
island from passing into the hands of the 
Axis and should take custody of them 
until after the war. One-third feel that 
America should await official action in 
Europe for such a transfer of control be- 
fore asserting the American stand against 
shifts of territory from one non-American 
power to another. 

“The American Government,” declares 
the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press (Ind.), 
“has not wished to take action until the 
necessity has become perfectly clear, but 
the Act of Havana gives ample authority 
to act in the name of all the 21 republics 
of this hemisphere.” 

More positive action is urged by the De- 
troit (Mich.) News (Ind.), which says: 
“Needing planes ourselves, this country has 
occasion to consider reimbursing France 
and taking these planes for its own pur- 
poses.” 

The Chicago (Ill.) Tribune (Rep.), re- 
marks that France’s possessions “may be 
thrown on the conference table. Or there 
may be a French-British battle fought for 
them. The course of discretion would be 
for the United States to take possession of 
them and then, when the war is over, set- 
tle the value of the real estate by arbitra- 
tion.” 

“The Monroe Doctrine in itself,” accord- 
ing to the Grand Island (Neb.) Independ- 
ent (Ind.), “is of no value in this situa- 
tion. There is involved no change of owner- 
ship of the island. It remains French in 
name, although Hitler’s in actuality. If we 
are to move in on these possessions, it will 
have to be on the frank basis that the se- 
curity of this hemisphere will be endan- 
gered unless this is done. It is unlikely that 
Hitler would add to his present complica- 
tions by doing anything desperate.” 
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The Pre and Con of National Issues 





Mr. Hull’s Speech 
On War Perils 


Secretary of State Hull’s address before 
the National Press Club, defining the task 
confronting the United States in facing 
the threats of totalitarian nations, brings 
widespread editorial demand for speed in 
our defense program to meet the dangers 
outlined by Mr. Hull. A minority of the 
commenting editors, however, expresses 
uneasiness at what they fear is an “increas- 
ing belligerence” on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, reflected in the Secretary’s de- 
punciation of totalitarian policies. 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) 
comments that “our chief difficulty is that 
education of the people as to what is es- 
sential to the maintenance of peace and 
national security in this chaotic world be- 
gan at such a late hour.” 

“Must we repeat,” asks the Youngstown 
(0.) Vindicator (Dem.), “the mistake 
that has made Hitler powerful, the mis- 
take of ‘too little and too late’?” The 
Vindicator puts emphasis on tlie an- 
nouncement by Secretary Hull that “we 
are affording all feasible facilities for the 
obtaining of supplies by the nations which, 
while defending themselves against bar- 
baric attack, are checking the spread of 
violence and are thus reducing the danger 
to us.” 

“Mr. Hull declared,” states the New 
Bedford (Mass.) Mercury (Ind.), “that 
ultimately the United States may find it- 
self compelled to fight on its own soil in 
defense of its independence and its very 
life, and that our policies and measures 
must provide against these dangers.” The 
Mercury says that “these words are com- 
mended to those who would appease the 
dictator nations.” 

“Many of our citizens,” says the Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) Journal (Ind.), “will won- 
der to what extent the ‘bawling out’ of 
the dictators reflected an increasing bellig- 
erence. The timing of the speech was 
regrettable from the standpoint of foreign 
governments.” 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) News (Rep.) 
remarks that “no special change in the 
international situation called for a partial 
review of the nation’s foreign policies, a 
restatement of the country’s position, or 
further denunciation of the totalitarian 
powers. Secretary Hull’s allusion to the 
possibility of invasion and his reference 
to the necessity for defense preparation in- 
vite attention to the assigning of the de- 
fense problem to a production leader who 
tan command the utmost productive ca- 
pacity of the country.” 
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The Philippine Islands: 
Trouble Spot for U.S. 


Japanese Expansion Threatens a Clash Over Our Rich Territory 


America prepares to defend 
commonwealth despite pledge 
to grant it freedom soon 


Signs are multiplying that the United 
States means business in defending its 
interests in the Orient, that this country is 
not going to surrender its position as a 
world power without a fight. 

Most recent evidence of this policy is 
the announcement of the Navy that the 
fleet train—a flotilla used to supply fight- 
ing ships—has been increased so that 
American battleships based on Hawaii can 
operate in Philippine waters, 4,500 miles 
away. In recent weeks the fleet train has 
been augmented by 37 vessels in addition 
to the many yachts and trawlers bought 
from private owners. Included in the new 
ships are 12 fast oil tankers, capable of 
carrying 1,740,000 barrels of fuel oil, latent 
motor power of the fighting fleet. 


Army Forces Increased 

En route to the Philippines are two 
squadrons of army pursuit planes, aggre- 
gating 36 planes and 320 officers and men. 
These squadrons will raise the aerial de- 
fenses of the islands to 150 planes. Stopped 
and unloaded at Manila are 10 planes 
once destined for Siam and still to go 
to Manila are 60 planes ordered by the 
Swedish Government. Ground forces at 
the Philippines total from 10,000 to 12,000 
men, including about 5,000 regular U. S. 
soldiers and 6,000 Philippine scouts. These 
troops can be reinforced by almost 130,000 
Philippine reservists, trained during the 
past four years by Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, former U. S. Chief of Staff. 

Available for immediate defense of the 
Philippines is the U.S. Asiatic fleet. The ex- 
act strength of that sea force is now a naval 
secret, but in recent months it was known 
to have included a heavy cruiser, a light 
cruiser, an aircraft carrier, a destroyer flo- 
tilla, 20 or more submarines, river boats, 
auxiliary ships, a small force of fighting 
planes and a squadron of heavy bombers. 

The strengthening of Philippine defenses 
is an obvious demonstration to Japan that 
more than words is supporting American 
policy in the Far East. Words, however, 
have not been lacking. Within the past 
fortnight, Secretary of the Navy Knox de- 
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clared that American warships stand ready 
to defend all territory that still flies the 
American flag. 

The Secretary’s statement referred to the 
fact that, although the Philippines have 
been promised independence in 1946, the 
United States, meanwhile, considers them 
American territory. The statement further 
calls attention to the strategic position of 
the Archipelago in any naval campaign in 
Asiatic waters. 

Whether the Philippines can be success- 
fully defended by American forces has long 
been a matter of dispute in army and navy 
circles. Generals and admirals have ap- 





U.S. prepares to defend the 
Philippines from attack. 

Archipelago viewed as an 
important base to thwart Ja- 
pan. 

Independence program 
threatens to injure Philippine 
economy. 

Questions raised as to fu- 
ture U.S. policy in the Orient. 











peared before congressional committees to 


argue that, in event of war, the island pos- . 


should be abandoned. General 
MacArthur, on the other hand, has stated 
unequivocally that invasion could be made 
so costly that only a hare-brained enemy 
would attempt it. 

America’s Oriental policy today, how- 
ever, obviously contemplates defense of 
the Philippines, and strong 
that the islands are now regarded as a base 
for possible naval action in the South 
Seas. A glance at the map shows the rea- 
son. 

The 7,091 islands of the Philippine 
archipelago lie in the South China Sea, 
between the Empire of Japan and the East 
Indies, whence come this country’s pre- 
cious supplies of rubber, tin, spices and 
other tropical products. Those riches Ja- 
pan eyes hungrily. Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull has stated forthrightly that this 
country will oppose any Japanese grab in 
the South Seas. If State Department pol- 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand. 
ing importance in National Affairs today) 


icy should have to be supported by naval 
operations, the Philippines would become 
an important base. 

To reach the East Indies, Japanese ships 
would have to pass the Philippines, and 
there is an American naval base at Cavite 
in Manila Bay. This base would be espe. 
cially valuable in the event of common 
action against Japan by the British and 
Dutch. Japanese lines then would be 
threatened by the British from Hong 
Kong off the China coast and Singapore 
at the tip of the Malay Peninsula, and by 
the Dutch from Surabaya in Java. 


Japan Strengthens Position 

Evidence that Japan appreciates her 
vulnerability in this area comes from ihe 
fact that Japanese forces have occupied 
Hainan, off the northern coast of French 
Indo-China, and Spratly Island, which lies 
athwart the path from Singapore to 
Manila. Japanese bases have been estab- 
lished French Indo-China 
mainland. Japan is believed to have forti- 
fied the mandated islands east of the 
Philippines, apparently in an attempt to 
flank the Philippines. To extend control 
to the East Indies, however, Japan must 
either subdue or immobilize the Philip- 
pines. 

Thus the possession which Congress, in 
1936, said the United States no longer 
wanted has become this country’s most 
important bastion of Far Eastern defense. 
To protect this outpost, the United States 
could easily interpret another Japanese 
thrust in the direction of the British or 
Dutch East Indies as an attack. 

Important as a defense outpost, the 
Philippines themselves also would be a 
valuable plum for Japanese expansion, a 
plum which the United States quite evi- 
dently intends to prevent Japan from 
plucking. This country has offered the 
Philippines their independence by 1946, 
but it is doubtful that the United States 
would sit idly by and let the islands fall 
into Japan’s grip. Present policies would 
have to be reversed completely to permit 
that, and present tendencies are to 
strengthen rather than to change tradition- 
al American policies in the Orient. 

The Philippines have been an important 
part of this country’s stake in the Far 
East. In a war-ridden world, their im- 
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portance is increasing. In 1939, for ex- 
ample, the Philippines were the fifth most 
important foreign market for American 
goods. Only Great Britain, Canada, Japan 
and France outranked them. The Philip- 
pines also were the eighth most important 
source of imports into the United States. 

Trade between the United States and 
the Philippines increased steadily from 
1911 through 1929. The world depression 
then caused a sharp setback, but since 
1933 trade again has expanded steadily. 
Last year Philippine consumers bought 
nearly $100,000,000 worth of American 
goods, more than they ever had purchased 
before. 

Philippine customers are the largest 
foreign buyers of American cotton fab- 
rics, cigarettes, wheat flour and dairy 
products—all products of American farms, 
most of which are produced in too great 
abundance for the domestic market to ab- 
sorb. Thus Philippine purchasing power 
has some effect in checking American farm 
surpluses. 


Islands Prospered Under U. S. 

United States development of the Phil- 
ippines is directly responsible for the in- 
creased importance of Filipinos as buyers. 
Under 300 years of Spanish rule, the island 
population grew only from 3,000,000 to 
6,000,000. Under 40 years of United States 
supervision, the population has almost 
trebled to 16,000,000. Principal reason for 
this increase was American public health 
administration in the islands, which mate- 
rially reduced the death rate. No longer are 
cholera, smallpox, typhoid and bubonic 
plague the scourges they once were. 

Along with the increase in population 
has come an increase in standards of living. 
Philippine standards are still low in com- 
parison with those of the United States, 
but are estimated to be better than the 
average of any neighboring Asiatic coun- 
try. 

Each year this country gets from the 
Philippines about 850,000 tons of sugar, 
200,000 tons of coconut oil for soap fac- 
tories, 150,000 tons of copra and $3,000,000 
worth of cigars. Miles of manila rope are 
sent to equip American ships, and last year 
7,000,000 pounds of manila hemp for bind- 
er twine found its way to American farms 
and factories. The Philippines also are an 
important source of mother-of-pearl, used 
extensively for buttons in America, and 
many yards of this country’s exported 
cotton fabric are returned, neatly em- 
broidered by Philippine seamstresses. Total 
sales of Philippine goods to the United 
States amounted to $92,000,000 last 
year. 

The Philippines also have large undevel- 
oped mineral resources. Last year the is- 
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lands shipped $635,000 worth of chromium 
to the United States, and chromium ap- 
pears on the War Department’s list of stra- 
tegic materials. The Philippines also sent 
$35,637,000 worth of gold. Other metal de- 
posits in the islands include manganese, 
iron and copper. Coal also is found, and 
oil is believed to be present. 

American trade with the Philippines, 
however, is being strangled by slow de- 
grees. This trade developed since 1909 
largely because Philippine products were 
given preferential treatment in American 
markets, which they entered free of duty. 
Today, however, sugar is admitted under 
quota and vegetable oils pay customs. Un- 
der the Tydings-McDuffie Philippine In- 
dependence Act, this system is due for a 
drastic change, beginning next year. Amer- 
ican tariff walls are to rise slowly against 
Philippine products, reaching their height 
in 1960, fourteen years after independence. 
By this time, the Philippines will have 
lost their American outlets for sugar and 
tobacco and will meet stiffer competition 
from other Asiatic areas in selling prod- 
ucts like copra and coconut oil. 

Meanwhile, the Philippines are sup- 
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posed to adjust themselves to the new 
conditions, and, to assist that adjustment, 
the Commonwealth government is now re- 
ceiving from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 a 
year from the United States—the pro- 
ceeds from customs duties on coconut oil. 
This money is to be used to create new 
Philippine enterprises to compensate for 
the markets that will be lost. 

Many experts fear, however, that if 
U. S. tariffs pinch off Philippine trade, the 
islands may be pushed into the arms of 
Japan. The Philippines will need export 
markets. The markets are at hand in 
Japan, which needs raw materials. The 
Philippines would like to buy manufac- 
tured goods. Japan can supply them, and, 
furthermore, needs the markets. 

The U. S. Government's Philippine poli- 
cy thus appears to be contradictory. The 
Government obviously is preparing to de- 
fend the islands against Japan and the 
Secretary of the Navy has said as much. 
On the other hand, the independence pro- 
gram is designed to curtail Philippine 
markets and, in the future, to create a sit- 
uation that may make the Philippines ripe 
for Japanese penetration. 
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Paying The Bill For Defense: 
The Problem of Credit Inflation 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
has a problem on his hands these days. 
The problem is shared by other Treasury 


officials, and by the Federal 


Reserve 


Board. The nation’s leading bankers and 
insurance company executives have been 
pondering it, too. Briefly, it is this: How 
is the money to be raised for the gigantic 
defense program, estimated to cost any- 


where from $25,000,000,000 to 


$50,000,- 


000,000, depending on the duration of the 
war and the kind of peace that is made? 

Government fiscal authorities are con- 
fronted with an inevitable vast increase in 
the public debt to pay for the defense ef- 
fort. Although taxes are higher and will 
go still higher, by no means will they over- 
take government outlays that are soaring 


toward $12,000,000,000 this fiscal 


year, 


with a still higher figure in prospect in the 
next. And as long as the Government 
spends more than it takes in, it must bor- 


row the difference. 
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SECRETARY MORGENTHAU 
Straitjacket for borrowers? 


Secretary Morgenthau, with the help of 
Federal Reserve authorities, maps govern- 
ment borrowing programs. Since the Gov- 
ernment was running large deficits before 
the defense program began, his task simply 
has expanded. But there are certain com- 
plicating factors in the situation. 

For one thing, Congress, in increasing the 
debt limit to $49,000,000,000 last summer, 
inserted a proviso which makes it impos- 
sible for the Treasury to sell defense securi- 
ties with a maturity date longer than five 
years from date of issue. Complaint is 
made that this places the Treasury in a 
straitjacket in shaping borrowing plans, 
since it cannot vary the maturity date of 
security issues in such a way as to appeal 
to all classes of investors. 

Congress, as a result, will be asked to re- 
peal the five-year proviso at the next ses- 
sion. This request may be coupled with a 
proposal for another increase in the debt 
limit. Feeling is that both requests will 
have to be made, whether together or sep- 
arately. 


Danger of Credit Inflation 

There is another complicating factor 
associated with the fact that the national 
debt is as large as it is. The huge govern- 
ment borrowings to finance the deficits of 
the last 10 years have been instrumental in 
skyrocketing bank deposits to an all-time 
high. Government fiscal authorities would 
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like to put the brakes on further increases 
in bank deposits resulting from deficit fi- 
nancing. Soaring bank deposits, together 
with the enormous flood of gold coming in 
from abroad in recent years, have created 
a huge tinder box of potential credit in- 
flation. 

Some oilicials are talking, as a result, 
about mild credit control measures. Legis- 
lation would be necessary to make these 
effective. One proposal is that idle funds 
in member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System should be “frozen” at a stated level 
by requiring the banks to deposit in the 
Reserve Banks all idle funds above this 
level. The Senate Banking Committee is 
laying plans for an investigation of the 
whole problem of credit control. 

Any move toward credit control, how- 
ever, would tend to restrict the ability of 
the banks to continue to lend money to 
the Government to finance its deficits. 

The problem foremost in the minds of 
officials is the necessity of borrowing vast 
new sums. They want, so far as possible, 
to borrow without expanding bank deposits 
further. For that reason, special attention 
is being given to tapping the money re- 
sources of insurance companies, trusts, 
savings banks and individual investors. 
The proposal, in other words, is to borrow 
savings wherever possible and to hold back 
on encouraging banks to lend. 


Banks Want Short Term Issues 


The Treasury, in recent borrowing pro- 
grams, has leaned toward security issues 
attractive to insurance companies, similar 
investors and individuals. There has been 
less of a tendency to cater to banks. 

This tendency is expected to grow. 
Banks prefer security issues that run for 
a comparatively short term. Insurance 
companies and similar investors like long- 
term issues. 

Various proposals are being considered 
for borrowing money from _ individuals. 
There has been talk of defense bond flota- 
tions patterned after the World War Lib- 
erty Bond drives. But officials are planning 
no campaign of this character. If there is 
such a thing, it will emerge in the future, 
possibly only in case the country becomes 
involved in war. 

More serious attention is being given to 
encouraging individuals to buy larger por- 
tions of the regular Treasury bond issues. 
New types of “baby” bonds, such as a 
bond with coupon attached and with fea- 
tures encouraging the buyer to hold the 
security for a long time, are being dis- 
cussed. 

To the extent that the Government can- 
not borrow from sources outside banks, it 
will have to fall back on the banks. 

Expectation is that, with the govern- 
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Sitting Tight” 


N° investment is good enough to forget. ‘‘Sitting tight’”’ may 

sound conservative. Actually it may be as wild a policy as 
you could risk. An investor does not play safe by doing nothing 
and trusting to luck. He takes reckless chances if he tries to fool 
himself that inactivity is security. 


It is imperative that a conservative investor ever should keep 
in mind that his funds are entrusted to companies over which he 
may have no direct control or even influence. National or inter- 
national explosions may raise havoc with those companies: 


Your Money Moves 


Investors may comfort themselves with the notion that they 
can sit tight. Companies have no such delusion. They know full 
well that they cannot sit tight. Move they must; and when they 
move—right or wrong—the investor’s money moves with them. 


Conservative investors want to know in what direction their 
money is moving. Conservative investors want to be advised of 
the uncontrollable forces that threaten investment values: To such 
investors, concerned with longer-range trends, Babson’s Reports 
bring a sound and consistent program. Babson’s was a pioneer in 
developing a service exclusively in the interest of the investor. 


Three-Point Program 


The purpose of Babson’s Personal Investment Service is to help the 
investor to Protect Principal, Provide Income, and Build Up Capital. It 
makes you the beneficiary of forty years of continuous advisory experience. 
These four decades cover 5 booms, 5 panics, 8 Administrations, World 
War I and now World War II. 


To appreciate fully just how Babson’s Personal Investment Service 
applies to your own circumstances and problems, ask us to send you 
further information. Remember that ceaseless change is constantly switch- 
ing yesterday’s investments into 
tomorrow’s speculations. Where 
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ment borrowing heavily for defense, inter. 
est rates will tend to rise somewhat, par- 
ticularly if any credit control measures are 
attempted. Feeling, however, is that in. 
terest rates will remain comparatively low 
for a long time. 


The White House lets it be known that 
the governing factor in whether or not a 
nation’s funds inside the United States are 
to be impounded is the question of wheth- 
er that nation’s finances are falling under 
German or Italian control. 

In the case of Greece, the “freezing” of 
Greek holdings inside the United States 
will depend upon Italy’s success or lack 
of success in gaining control of Greek f- 
nancial institutions. If the Italians gain 
control, then the Greek holdings here will 
automatically be brought under treasury 
control. 

Administration of the investments of 
foreign individuals and governments in 
this country is becoming a major Treas- 
ury function. With hundreds of millions 
of dollars to handle, the Government now 
has representatives of other governments 
and large numbers of individuals, as well 
as many corporations, all having to ask 
Washington for permission to use the 
money that supposedly is theirs. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 

GRESS OF MARCH 3, 1933 
Of The United States News, published weekly at 

Washington, D. C., for October 24th 1940 
District of Columbia—ss: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the District of 
Columbia aforesaid, personally appeared G. W. Bryan, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager of The United States 
News, and that the following is to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in See- 
tion 411 Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

i. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Editor and 
Publisher, David Lawrence, Washington, D. C.; Managing 
Editor, E. Worth Higgins, Washington, D. C.; Business 
Manager, G. W. Bryan, Chevy Chase, Md. 

2. That the owner is: United States News Publish- 
ing Corporation, Washington, D. C.; (all voting stock) E. 
C. Lawrence, Washington, D. C.; Class A Common Stock, 
David Lawrence, Washington, D. C.; Holders of more than 
one per cent non-voting Preferred stock No Par Value re- 
ceived in exchange for The United States Daily Publishing 
Corporation claims under reorganization plan (1933): 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., Washington, D. C. ; Estate 
of Julius Rosenwald, Chicago, Ill.; White & Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Theobold & Co., c/o Liberty Bank, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Mrs. A. G. Simms, Albuquerque, N. M.; Fisher & Co. 
Detroit, Mich.; Strong & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; James G. 
Alexander & William C. Freeman, Trustees for Estate 
(Principal beneficiaries Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Co., Chicago, Il.; National City Bank of New 
York, New York; Central Republic Trust Co., Chicago, IIL, 
and others); Estate of F. M. Warburg, New York, N. Y.; 
Schmidt & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 8S. S. Fels, Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; Kane & Co., New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
pce amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, 
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and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
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are U. S. industry is bumping its head against a production ceiling; is to keep 
Mth | Dumping in months just ahead until a path can be opened by steel and machine tool 
der 4 industries for a push to a new high level. 

of ee Steel is operating at practical capacity, with new orders exceeding produc- 
e © tion. Automobile output is pushing toward a 1,350,000-car quarter. Construction 
fi. e contract awards are pushing into new high ground since 1929. Factory pay rolls 
ain ¢ are near the peak of 1929 and soon will be forging ahead of all past totals. 





Meaning: American industry is heading for a boom; is running into prosperity 
based upon war orders and defense orders; is going to stay in a boom so long as de- 
fense needs continue and so long as price spirals and dislocations can be avoided. 
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A healthy factor: Absence to date of speculative excesses in either securi- 
ties or commodities. Government is eying both of these fields of speculation for 
first signs of an inflationary move. 
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Huge new $2,000,000,000 program for building 12,000 bombers will have im- 
portance for the automobile industry; will bring this industry into the airplane 
picture for the first time. Inside view is that the aircraft industry should not 
be concerned by this development. Reason: All aircraft manufacturers are booked 
to capacity for months and even years to come. 
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be First big orders are appearing for railroad equipment as the carriers of the 

> country begin to feel impact of defense business. Industry after industry now 

; fee is working against a growing backlog of piled-up orders. Bethlehem Steel's back- 
: log of $1,123,000,000 is just the most startling; is a reminder of the fact that 

industry at last faces a tremendous job of production. 
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Result: A growing issue is that of industry's attitude toward plant expan- 
Sion. Government is pressing the steel industry and the machine tool industry 
to expand production facilities. Industry is inclined to resist; is not sold on 
>) the idea that more plant really is necessary; is always reminded of the 1929 sit- 
= uation. Outcome may be that Government itself will step in if the situation crows 
>acute. Much inside sentiment favors that course. Government now is financing 
» plant expansion in other war industries, and steel is the basic war industry. 
Alternative: A very rigid rationing of output; a real control to make sure that 
Steel is not flowing unnecessarily into inventories while some industries are 
forced to suffer in operations from lack of steel. 
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Prospect is that national income payments will be flowing at the 1929 dol- 
‘lar volume by the year end; that the "real" national income, adjusted for price 
hanges, will be at a new high. First three quarters of 1940 saw a $2,900,000,000 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


increase over 1939 in income payments. Fourth quarter will show an even greater 
proportionate increase, bringing the year's total to $74,000,000,000 or more. 


Reason for present rather spectacular national income increase is found in 
sharply rising factory pay rolls. Reasons for rising pay rolls are increased em- 
ployment and higher weekly income for workers, owing to less part-time work. The 
goal of government planners: A national income of about $95,000,000,000 at pres- 
ent price levels. Means of achieving that goal: To keep bottlenecks out of the 
path of production; to allow war and defense orders full play without interfer- 
ing with production for normal needs; in effect, to build the war and defense in- 
dustry on top of peace-time industry. Chance of success: Quite uncertain; more 
possible than probable. Testing period will come in the spring, when work on war 
and defense orders will be at a peak. Cash outflow for defense at that time: 
about $600,000,000 a month, which represents a lot of production. 











Speed-up of aid to Britain is the only U. S. response thus far to Italy's in- 
vasion of Greece. This latest move has but little immediate dollar and cents ef- 
fect upon American business--but its potential early future effects are very 
important. The reason: This is another step, along with moves in France, Spain 
and Rumania, in the German effort to set up a "continental system" in Europe. Any 
such system threatens the independent existence of England, whose survival this 
country regards as essential. 








Idea of continental unification is one of basic significance to American 
business and agriculture; is one of revolutionary importance if it can be worked 
out. Purpose is to reorganize a continent in the interest of economic self-suf- 
ficiency; to cut down dependence upon outside areas by exploiting continental re- 
sources to the full. Driving force is that of attempted military advantage; is 
aimed at reducing danger of outside attack in the air or on the seas. But: Germany 
is unable as yet to show any real gains in effecting this policy through conquest; 
is doing no more than gathering together a group of poorhouses in conquests to 
date; is as far, if not farther, than ever from real continental unification. 





Same idea is back of hemisphere solidarity plans in this part of the world. 
Emphasis is upon hemisphere defense; upon development of hemisphere resources 
through use of American capital; upon cultural ties between nations of the Amer- 
icas. Any project of this type involves broad, governmentally directed planning 
of the economy; involves broad development of Latin-American resources with Amer- 
ican capital; involves considerable supervision of Latin-American foreign rela- 
tions and Latin-American economic policies toward the U. S. 





Point to note is that, while thinking over the world is in terms of continen- 
tal blocs, there is nothing yet to show that such blocs can be developed success- 
fully. Meaning is that economic revolutions do not. work out in detail over- 
night; that there still is a chance that some of the old forms of international re- 
lations will come back to good standing. 





Firming tendency in commodity prices continues to be evident. Impact of 
rising demand for goods and of increasing tendency of labor unions to seek wage 
increases is laying the groundwork for a forward price movement that can become 
formidable in the months ahead. More and more attention here is being devoted 
to the price situation. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT resist a Wage-Hour 
Division request to inspect your pay-roll 
records, even though you believe you are 
obeying the law implicitly and the Divi- 
sion has no grounds to suspect any viola- 
tion. The Supreme Court refuses to review 
a circuit court decision holding that the 
Wage-Hour Division may subpoena wage 
and hour records of employers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in connection with a defense 
contract made on a cost-plus-fixed fee 
basis, insure with a mutual insurance com- 
pany, and have the Government reim- 
burse you for premiums paid. The ques- 
tion was raised because of the fact that 
mutual premiums may be variable be- 
cause of policy dividend practices. The 
Comptroller General rules that they are 
sufficiently definite to bind the Govern- 
ment. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT safely refuse to meet 
with union representatives regarding dis- 
charges, even though the union does not 
represent a majority of your employes. 
The Labor Board holds that the action of 
an employer who refused to meet with 
agents of a minority union amounted to 
interference, although it did not constitute 
refusal to bargain. 


*% * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying a state 
use tax on materials you import into the 
State to repair and maintain facilities used 
in interstate commerce. The Supreme 
Court refuses to review a lower court de- 
cision holding that the Oklahoma use tax 
applies on materials imported by an inter- 
state pipe line company to repair and 
maintain the line in Oklahoma. 


* * * 


YOU CAN deduct, for federal income 
tax purposes, the losses you suffered on 
bona fide sales to members of your family. 
A federal circuit court holds that a tax- 
payer, who took a loss when he sold land 
to his father in exchange for the father’s 
assumption of his debts is entitled to a 
deduction in the year the exchange was 
made. 

* * * 
; YOU CAN include undistributed earn- 
Ings in calculating invested capital if you 
Plan to use the invested capital method 
M figuring your excess profits tax. The 
Second 1940 Revenue Act permits the in- 
dusion in invested capital of equity capi- 
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Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The purpose of these 
News-Lines is to call attention to 
these important matters. The Unit- 
ed States News, on written request, 
will refer interested businessmen to 
sources of this basic material. 











tal, money and property paid in, taxable 
stock dividends, accumulated profits and 
50 per cent of borrowed capital. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT, without risk, discharge 
a worker for discussing union affairs or 
soliciting union members on company time, 
if you permit other outside activities dur- 
ing working hours. The Labor Board has 
ruled in some cases that discharges for this 
reason under such circumstances violate 
the Wagner Act. 

* * & 

YOU CANNOT always successfully cite 
a strike as evidence that you do not dom- 
inate the independent union in your plant. 
In one case the Labor Board finds that the 
union was unlawfully dominated by the 
employer despite a sit-down strike, holding 
that the strike occurred in spite of, and not 
because of, the presence of the union. 


* * * 


YOU CAN elect to take the special 
5-year amortization allowances for defense 
facilities simply by so stating on your fed- 


eral income tax return. Before the shorter 
amortization is granted, however, the De- 
fense Commission, and the Army or Navy, 
must certify that such facilities are neces- 
sary to national defense. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT imply that your prod- 
ucts are imported by using a symbol to 
indicate the country of origin, if your 
goods were not actually imported. The 
Federal Trade Commission orders a ho- 
siery company to stop using a facsimile of 
the English crown on its hose manufac- 
tured in the United States. 


* % * 


YOU CANNOT, in some States, pre- 
vent a union from picketing your estab- 
lishment even when your employes do not 
belong to the union and have no dispute 
with you. The California Supreme Court 
holds that California labor laws permit 
unions to picket and boycott employers 
even when there is no labor dispute with 
workers employed in the plant. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT now sell, or offer for 
sale, wool cloth that does not state the 
percentage of new wool, reprocessed wool, 
used wool and other fibers in the cloth. 
Under the Wool Products Labeling Act, 
woolen and worsted goods must now be 
labeled. 

* * * 

YOU CAN continue to engage in volun- 
tary preference ratings in filling govern- 
ment defense orders. The Priorities Board, 
newly appointed by the President, an- 
nounces that compulsory priorities are not 
contemplated except in case of urgent 
emergencies. 
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: People of the Weak 
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Lincoln MacVeagh, Our Minister to Athens: 
Study of Greece His Hobby and Profession 


When, in 1933, Lincoln MacVeagh pre- 
sented to the government in Athens his 
credentials as the new U. S. Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 


N the completely equipped National 
Biscuit Company laboratories, 
highly trained scientific men are con- 
stantly subjecting the raw materials 
used in the hundreds of varieties of 
NBC products to the most rigid tests. 
Not only are ingredients tested for 
quality as well as purity—but package 


to Greece, after offering the formal letter 
from President Roosevelt, he spoke out 
informally in pure Greek. From then on 


the Hellenes have been pro-MacVeagh. 


| 





materials, too, undergo the most rig- 
orous examination that NBC products 
may reach the consumer with fresh- 
ness assured and flavor intact. 

This first important step in quality 
control is one of the reasons why the 
red NBC Seal has come to be the sym- 
bol for the finest in bakery products. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





Mr. MacVeagh’s love of the classic 
world goes back to his school days at 
Groton and Harvard. Since that time the 
study of Greece, ancient and modern, has 
been his hobby and, recently, his profes. 
Friends recall that even when he 
was a New York publisher, commuting to 
his office from his Connecticut home, he 


sion. 





—Harris & Ewing 


LINCOLN MacVEAGH 


would carry a volume of Homer, in the 
original, to read on the way. 

Now, with war breaking through the 
borders of his adopted country, with the 
Italian army marching on the road to 
Salonika and Athens, Minister Mac- 
Veagh’s urgent new duties demand that 
he use every bit of his knowledge of the 
Greek people. Busy in his white legation 
office, across the street from the cypress 
trees of the Royal Gardens, in the heart 
of Athens, he is spending all his hours in 
protecting, first, American lives, then 
American property. In a cultivated, New 
England voice, he is making suggestions, 
giving orders. His hurried dispatches to 
Washington, which formerly became clas- 
sic in State Department files for their sense 
of humor, are no longer amusing. 

A man of average build, with a large, 
strong face and black, wavy hair, Lincoln 
MacVeagh was born at Narragansett Pier, 
R. 1., 50 years ago. Soon after graduation 
from Harvard, where he first became ac- 
quainted with members of the Roosevelt 
family, and a year at the Sorbonne, he 
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began an active army career, serving over- 
seas as a major in the World War. A pub- 
lisher all of his ensuing business life, he 
was head of the MacVeagh Publishing 
Company, specializing in fine bindings 
and fine writing, at the time of his diplo- 
matic appointment. 

In Athens during these war days, Mr. 
MacVeagh is proving to be a useful per- 
son in more ways than one. He is reported 
to know more parts of Greece than anyone 
else in the world, including the Greeks. 
During his travels, which started long be- 
fore his service as Minister, he has ex- 
plored every crook and nook of the penin- 
sula, has passed the night in almost every 
town. With his wife and 18-year-old 
daughter, he has covered the mountain 
trails by donkeyback and by foot. Even 
the Greeks call upon him for out-of-the- 
way information. 





MIND POWER 





A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken the 
silent, sleeping forces in your own consciousness. 
Become Master of your own life. Push aside all ob- 
stacles with a new energy you have overlooked. 
The Rosicrucians know how, and will help you ap- 
ply the greatest of all powers in man’s control. Create 
health and abundance for yourself. Write for Free 
book, “The Secret Heritage.” It tells how you may re- 
ceive these teachings for study and use. It means the 
dawn of a new day for you. Address: Scribe G.H.P. 


The Rosicrucians 
San Jose —AMORC— CaLirornia 
“The Resicrucians are NOT « religious organization” 














ENTRIES 


1800 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


EFINES all 

the most 
commonly used 
words, selected from 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL DICTIONARY, Sec- 
ond Edition, ‘ ‘The Supreme 
Authority.” 1300 Pages; 
$3.50 to $8.50, depending 
on bindings. Purchase at 
sutetoclere or Goost from 

ishers. rite for 
FREE Quiz and Picture LOOK FOR THE 


Game to G. & C. Merriam 
pany, 579 Broadway, Gneraen 
Springfield, Massachusetts. TRADE-MARK 
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Yur executive is there who hasn’t longed 


for sanctuary from the noises that interfere with his 
constructive thinking ...who hasn’t considered the 
value of Quiet. The first aid to constructive thinking 
is the new Underwood Noiseless Typewriter. Why not 
try it on your own work in your own executive 


office. Just call our nearest Branch Office today. 


Typewriter Division, UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding Machines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.... Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


UNDERWOOD 
NOISELESS 
TYPEWRITER 





Copyright 1940, 
Underwood Elliott Fisner Company 
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The 1940 Campaign—R.I.P.? 


By Our Own Obituary Editor 


We are going to miss the 1940 campaign worse than a couple 
of front teeth. 

It has been with us all so long—eight years, as a matter of 
fact—and toward the end it dominated the national life to 
such an extent that the manufacturers of playing cards nearly 
went broke, and Amalgamated Bridge Table Common fell from 
117 to 2%. 

What is there going to be left to talk about, now? What are 
we going to do with our spare time? We will feel indecently 
unclothed without our campaign buttons. 

What will our newspapers do to balance the war news? What 
are we going to do with our unemployed billposters? What are 
we going to do with ourselves? 
The lack of confusion is going 
to be utterly unnerving. The 
straw votes will go back to 
polling the country on what 
proportion of us prefer choco- 
late to vanilla ice cream, and 
a demoralizing if not devastat- 
ing calm will surely settle down upon this beautiful land 
of ours. 

Some of us, the more credulous ones, can pass their time 
waiting for the campaign promises to be fulfilled, but that will 
pall upon them around St. Swithin’s Day. 

What is to be done about the campaign promises, anyhow? 
Having served their purpose, they are as useless as a paper 
plate after a church supper. Perhaps those of us with a hobby 
for tinkering can devote the time until Inaugural Day invent- 
ing a machine to make something useful out of the campaign 
promises. Properly shredded, they would probably be excellent 
stuff to dig in around the roots of rose bushes, but not white 
roses. Most of the promises were enough to make even a white 
cabbage blush a rosy red. 

So much time and thought were spent in perfecting the 
campaign promises that it is a pity they must be wasted, like 
the Aquacade and the Futura- 
ma at the World’s Fair. Of 
course most of them can be 
used again, with a little remod- 
eling, in 1944. Some of them 
have done noble duty since 
1896, with a lick of gilding 
here and a little stuffing there. 

It is too bad that ours is not a government such as the 
French used to have, where one could turn out the administra- 
tion overnight and have three elections a month in the dull 
seasons when the theaters were closed and the golf courses were 
too muddy to enjoy. 

We could probably merge the American and European (ante- 
Hitler—yes, and anti-Hitler too) systems, retaining the best 
features of both, by electing our local, county, state and federal 
officers in different months. We could even elect our President 
in November, a Vice President in December. Then, along in 
March, we'could elect a mayor, the town council in April, 
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governors in May, state legislators in June, and so on, with 
congressional elections in September for practice. 

In that way we could wear buttons in our lapels in all months 
except the ones in which gardenias are indicated, or no lapels 
are worn at all on account of the vogue for strapless bathing 
suits. 

And think of the lovely, lovely confusion we would always 


be in! 


Confusion is the essence of democracy, as we have 
learned. The democratic process of an election campaign is 
exemplified in the revival of the old social system of calling. 
This year thousands and thousands of persons who never knew 
the names of the people next door, let alone the quality of their 
liquor, became utterly gregarious doing campaign work. They 
visited their neighbors with a prepared smile and a pocketful 
of campaign buttons, and remained for a highball and a non- 
rampaign cigar. All those beautiful friendships will be lost 
unless we can have another political campaign right on the 
heels of this one. 

Incidentally, this campaign demonstrated how much _ we 
missed by not having a Hatch Law before. Purity-in-politics 
certainly was fun. It decentralized the whole business, making 
the national chairman of all the parties take a back seat, and 
lucky to have one at all. In place of the old-fashioned central 
committees, which allowed the professionals to have all the 
fun while we amateurs were sent home after donating an auto- 
graphed check, there were hundreds and hundreds of commit- 
tees, each with its chairman, treasurer, secretary and fund. 

There were the Democrats for Willkie and the Republicans 
for Roosevelt, the Ex-Roosevelt Republicans for Willkie and 
the Ex-Hoover Democrats for Wallace, and all sorts of swell, 
confusing combinations. He was a wallflower indeed who could 
not be the chairman of some kind of a committee or another. 

By all means, then, let us have more campaigns, more con- 
fusion, more badges, more apoplex—no, we can learn to over- 
come that. We can start out by having a campaign for more 
vampaigns. That will see us through the dull days of late 
autumn. We can organize committees; we can, like Oren Root, 
organize committees to organize committees. 

Let our motto be: “A committee for every man, woman and 
child!” 

The next step will be to have enough candidates for the 
elections. There are enough offices available, if all are made 
elective. It is pretty hard 


work being a candidate, so of . 
course we will adopt a no- "a a me 
second-or-third-term motto, ood) ne 
amended to read “positively 26 
no fourth term, anyhow,” so 
everybody will have a chance 


to be on a committee instead 
of making committee membership a class privilege from which 
candidates are excluded. 

Don’t discard your badges and buttons, your campaign liter- 
ature and your arguments. They will be just as rood for the 
next election, and we might just as well keep on using them all. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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— “lhe Yeas aud Nays i 


Eprtor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Corfidence in Britain 


Sir:—You may know a lot about the 
politics of this country, but you know ab- 
solutely nothing about the character of 
the British people. If you did, you would 
never have stated, in your August 16 edi- 
tion, “—Britain might surrender on Ger- 
man terms—.” 


St. Clair Shores, Mich. 


* * * 


On Public Ownership 


Sir:—In a recent issue (U.S.N., Oct. 18) 
there was an_ illuminating editorial, 
(“—And Supposing Mr. Willkie Is Elect- 
ed As Our Next President!”) on “proper 
uses of private capital will mean jobs.” 
Private initiative, and not government 
ownership, is the American way. But this 
writer is free to confess that he is a be- 
liever in public ownership of public busi- 
nesses; that is, businesses that in their na- 
ture are monopolies, businesses where 
competition is absent. But I am emphat- 
ically opposed to public ownership of pri- 
vate businesses. The businesses that are 
monopolies are railroads, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, gas lighting, electric lighting and 
water works. Six of them. 

Revere, Mass. W. L. Crosman 


* * * 


L. D. 


Increasing Circulation of Money 

Sir:—With due respect to Geo. B. John- 
son (U.S.N., Oct. 25), who ostensibly 
theorizes that circulation of debt money is 
the source of prosperity: 

Debt never was nor can it ever be a 
solution to any problem, as has been 
proven by the Administration during the 
past seven and one-half years. 

Spending is an effect, not a cause. The 
underlying principle of prosperity is the 
profit motive in business. When business 
is enabled to operate at a profit, private 
and public incomes increase, thereby ef- 
fecting an identical increase in the circu- 
lation of money, which results in a period 
of prosperity. 

It is impossible to realize a profit from 
spending and it is not possible to increase 
incomes through a system of owing as 
much as we own—our assets must exceed 
our liabilities. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * * 


G. J. Buecu, Jr. 


The Monroe Doctrine 


Sir:—The first point of the Monroe 
Doctrine is this: We shall not interfere 
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with European powers “in matters relat- 
ing to themselves.” The war between the 
Axis powers and Britain should be a mat- 
ter relating to themselves, but it seems as 
though we must interfere. We send Brit- 
ain fifty first-class destroyers and call them 
“second-handed fishing boats” in order to 
keep the American public from knowing 
that we are really stripping our own de- 
fenses. Do we expect the Axis powers to 
regard these acts as peaceful and non- 
belligerent? 

We all squawk because we're afraid 
Germany, Italy or Japan will violate the 
Monroe Doctrine, but nothing is said 
about our own violations of it. Should we 
expect Germany, Italy or Japan to respect 
the second point of the Monroe Doctrine 
if we do not respect the first one? 
Woodman, Ky. Cari JUSTICE 


* * * 


Federal vs. Private Enterprise 


Sir:—If private industry cannot or will 
not, then the Government will. 

So we said when we wanted power rates 
reduced, insurance given at less or no cost, 
defense means produced. 

This was a whip crack to scare “male- 
factors” to do what we wanted, but—it 
was bluff. Government’s record says it 
cannot operate industry or finance as well 
as private enterprise. 

We have yardsticks to measure its com- 
petence. Postal service is a business. De- 
spite the “unfair practice” of compulsory 


patronage, the Department crows in years 
when it pays running expenses. The parcel 
post business, competing with express com- 
panies, never breaks even. 

And those TVA blessings: soil conser- 
vation; flood control; navigation; finally, 
low power rates. We can “charge off” to 
each of these blessings only what their re- 
ceivers are willing to pay for. 

Springdale, Pa. Earcie Dickson 


* * * 


Increasing Purchasing Power 

Sir:—Your article of October 4, “Popu- 
lation Slow-Down,” details the most pre- 
posterous excuse for bungling administra- 
tion of the nation’s business. It is con- 
tended that this nation with its superlative 
advantages over all others has reached its 
growth with a sparse population of 41 
persons per square mile. If true, such 
countries as Belgium with 700, and Eng- 
land with 765 per square mile, would have 
stagnated ages ago, but until Hitler’s 
aggressions they showed no indications of 
coming to a full stop. 

We have the greatest home market ever 
dreamed of in 11 years of accumulated de- 
mand for the necessities, comforts and 
luxuries that would have been bought if 
the people had been able and unafraid. To 
activate this market, producing permanent, 
general prosperity beyond precedent, it is 
only necessary for Congress to spread pur- 
chasing power by putting into circulation 
an adequate volume of honest money. 
San Francisco, Calif. S. Pearson 
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Lord Calvert "CUSTOM BLENDED” WHISKEY: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain 
Neutral Spirits. Copyright 1940, Calvert Distillers Corp., New York City 
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Mashingion Lgpers. . 


Planning for War Censorship .. . A Permanent 
Work-Relief Policy? . . . Split on Farm Subsidies 


Inside debate concerns whether or not 
to let the public know of the scope of 
German espionage and propaganda 
work in this country. 


- 2 @ 


FBI’s Hoover would prefer that Rep- 
resentative Martin Dies forget about 
spy investigations. Reason is that the 
Congress investigation often upsets 
Justice Department work. 


= & @ 


Hints are dropped that there is a 
tentative plan to force a merger of all 
news and information services in event 
of war as a means of simplifying the 
censorship problem. 


x *k * 


Chester Davis succeeded in outma- 
neuvering Jesse Jones to get for the 
Federal Reserve Board the direction 
of small business contracts for the De- 
fense Commission. Mr. Jones wanted 
that task for his Federal Loan Ad- 
ministration. 


xk * 


Sears, Roebuck’s Donald Nelson con- 
tinues to take on more and more De- 
fense Commission responsibility, ap- 
parently assuring his choice to head 
up direction of that increasingly im- 
portant agency. 


x * * 


Although some high government offi- 
cials and industrial leaders look to the 
defense program to solve the unem- 
ployment problem, officials nearest 


unemployment have no such faith. . 


They are drafting a report to recom- 
mend a permanent work-relief policy, 
but have little hope that it will re- 
ceive a favorable hearing, at least until 
agitation over defense subsides. 


xk * 


A big argument is brewing over the 
way farm subsidies are to be divided 
in the future. One side favors a bigger 
slice for the stamp plan of distribut- 
ing food. The other side favors con- 
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tinued large “parity price” payments 
to cotton, wheat, corn and tobacco 
growers. 


xk *& 


Philip Murray, second man to John 
L. Lewis in the United Mine Workers 
and head of the steel union of CIO, is 
mentioned among New Deal officials 
as a man to watch in the future. 


x * * 


It will not be surprising if positive 
steps are taken before very long to 
acquire the 100 American warplanes 
taken to Martinique on a French air- 
plane carrier. 


xk * 


Word trickling past censors hint that 
the Italian people are becoming more 
bitter against Hitler, that the infiltra- 
tion of Nazi officials into Italy isn’t 
helping matters much. Reports also 
state that Italy’s internal economic 
situation is grave, may be near the 
cracking point, which would mean an- 
other area for the Hitler Gestapo to 
patrol. 


x kk 


Budget trouble is serious in the 
United States Housing Authority, 
which is caught between an unfriendly 
House and administration concentra- 
tion on defense. Prospects are that, 
when present projects are completed, 
USHA will go the way of PWA. 


xk 


Being formed are rather ambitious 
plans for inter-American cultural re- 
lations, to proceed hand-in-hand with 
economic aid from the United States. 
Nelson Rockefeller has drafted Karl 
Bickel, one-time news service execu- 
tive; Don Francisco, advertising ex- 
ecutive, and James W. Young, head 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce and himself a former 
advertising man, to aid in the pro- 
gram. One feature is Spanish and 
Portuguese sound strips for films of 
U.S. national parks, to be used to 


promote Latin-American travel in the 
United States. 


x * * 


The Democratic Party had great dif- 
ficulty in the closing days of the cam- 
paign obtaining the funds needed to 
guarantee radio time for President 
Roosevelt’s campaign addresses. 
Funds for one major address were 
not available up to one or two days 
before the address was made. On an- 
other occasion businessmen in the 
Deep South were approached for con- 
tributions so that radio time could be 
obtained. 


xk * 


Nelson Rockefeller is corraling more 
and more important business execu- 
tives to further the task of improving 
hemisphere cultural relations. South 
America is going to know a great deal 
about the United States in years to 
come. 


x * 


The Army is streamlining plans to 
provide recreation for the draft army. 
In the World War, soldiers’ recreation 
was left largely in the hands of the 
Y.M.C.A., Salvation Army and kin- 
dred social service agencies. This time 
the Army itself is to play the leading 
part in maintaining morale among the 
men. 


“= @ 


Army policy-makers are pondering 
requests from commercial radio spon- 
sors to broadcast programs from draft 
cantonments, soon to be organized. 
Argument of sponsors is that draftees 
themselves would enjoy the programs, 
but the Army is wondering whether it 
should allow itself to be used to pro- 
mote sales of commercial products. 


= & ® 


Because he is on the Defense Com- 
mission, Sidney Hillman, CIO vice 
president, is unlikely to attend the 
CIO convention this month. Result: 
The Hillman campaign for CIO-AFL 
peace must be handled by subordi- 
nates. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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Through Radio, All America Could Have 
Judged the Lincoln-Douglas Debates 


N 1858, Abraham Lincoln, then an 
Illinois lawyer, debated states’ rights 

and the vital slavery question with Stephen 
A. Douglas. These debates have been 
called the most important in American 
history—yet only a few thousand people 
in Illinois were able to hear them. Other 
Americans were kept in ignorance until, 
weeks and months afterwards, the speeches 
were sketchily reported in the journals 
of the day. 

Today, with the miracle of radio, states- 
men are able to speak directly to millions 
of Americans, keeping them constantly 
informed on the vital issues affecting our 
nation. And as a result, we are the best 


informed people on earth. 


Two great networks of the National 
Broadcasting Company, an RCA Service, 
operate a total of 35 hours a day, broad- 
casting important news matter as well as 
entertainment and educational programs. 

Instant communication to and from 
leading nations of the world is provided 
through R.C. A. Communications, Inc. 
And in RCA Laboratories, fountain-head 
of radio progress, engineers are continually 
at work pioneering new developments in 
radio and sound. These developments 
are made available to RCA licensees, so 
that America and the world may enjoy 
better radio receivers, records, transmit- 
ting apparatus and other radio and sound 
equipment. 
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Radio 
Corporation of 
America 


Radio City, New York 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc, 
Radiomarine Corporation of America 
National Broadcasting Company 
R.C.A. Communications, Inc, 
RCA Laboratories 
RCA Institutes, Inc. 
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